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[| doubt that any field of human en 


deavor, politics excepted, has as much 


written about it as F-ducation. Cer 
tainly no human vocation or avoca- 
lion has more enthusiastic apostles 
of new ideas than the teaching o| 


youth. It might be just, also, to say 


will not be knowledge as much as it 
will be method and attitude. He will 
be somewhat like Prince Myshkin in 
Doestyevski's The Idiot. He will want 
lo get into the heart of things. Whirl 
ing around on the periphery, attracted 


by the mass of emotion or power, will 


than evil in the world if someone had 
taught us to distinguish between them 
and at the same time had made us 
leel responsible lor increasing the store 
o| good. Similarly, we would show 
more good taste than bad in our daily 


living. if. throughout our schooling,— 


that no group o} pro- 
fessional people are 
more inclined than 
teachers to slip into 
al vocational vocab- 
stood imper fectly 
within and not at all 
well outside the pro- 
fession. The seething 
of new ideas within 
any profession is a 
good thing. The ex- 
pression of those ide- 


as in crisp and accur 


ale English is equal presentation. 


ly good. 


| The Teachers College Journal seeks to present competent 
| discussions of prolessional problems in education, and toward 
this end restricts its contributing peronnel to those of training 
and experience in the field. The Journal does not engage in 
ulary that is under | re-publication practice, in the belief that previously published 
~ material, however creditable, has already been made available 
to the professional public through its original publication. 


Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues are wel- 
comed, with the express understanding that all such issues are 
published without editorial bias or discrimination. 


Articles are presented on the authority ol their writers, and 
do not necessarily commit the Journal to points of view so | 
expressed. At all times, the Journal reserves the right to refuse 
publication if in the opinion of the Editorial Board an author 
has violated standards ol prolessional ethics or journalistic 


kindergarten through 
colle q e—we were 
made aware of the 
imporlance to our 


own happiness of dis- 


crimination art, 
music, movies, maq- 
azines, radio pro- 


qrams, lanquage. and 
Then the 


that drive us 


conduct. 
hates 
into persecution of 
men and women as 
liberty lov ing and 


decent as ourselves 


After wandering in 
the forest of Pedagogy for more than 
twenty-five years, ! am coming more 
and more to believe that the hard in- 
ner core of education given to every 
youth through our efforts should be a 
stubborn determination to distinguish 
shades, colors, values, degrees, and 
qualities in the world about him. To 
the extent that he can so distinguish 
he will be educated. And it is con 
ceivable that, if he really is sensitive 
lo the qualities of people and books 
and things, he will select for the 
building of his life and for society 
about him those qualities which are 
true and good. 

A welter of things makes up his 
world! He will see and note differ 
ences between the sham and genuine, 
between the stacked-cards of the self- 
seeking politician and the forthright 
honesty of the statesman, between the 
lancy that people about him wish to 
prove and the truth that they wanl 
to refute. His equipment for looking 


at life with frank and inquiring eyes 


not satisfy him. Simply and directly 
he will ask what and why and he will 
slay for an answer. 

He will not always get an answer. 
The best scholars cannot always lind 
truth and the finest critics of art or 
music or poetry cannol completely di- 
vorce personal feeling from their judq- 
ments. However, the consistent desire 
lo lind the truth can be in itself an 
adventure, mounting in excitement 
all of one's life. Similarly, increasing 
richness of living should come with 
discernment of worth in art as well as 
in automobiles, in music as well as in 
money, in people as well as in poker 
hands. Education should produce ma 
ture adults. I we really dedicate our. 
selves to that end, not so many of our 
araduates will be fooled by attractive 
lies and more of them will be talking, 
voling, and working for honest gov- 
ernment and civilizing causes in a 
world held back by too much iqnor 


greed, and folly. 


There would be much more good 


would wither and 
die. Then the con 
sistent mischoosing 


of persons for our adulation would no 
longer penalize the truly line and 
great. Then the world might not have 
lo slip back one slep for every two il 
qoes forward in its progress toward 
the civilization the best teachers have 
always dreamed of. 

My idea isn't new. It wasn’t new in 
the time of Confucius or Plato. It is in 
the cry of David the psalmist, “What 
is man, that Thou shoulds’t be mind- 
ful of him?” and in the long, poiq- 
nant despair of Hamlet's 

And by a sleep to say we end 
The heartache and the thousand 
natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to . 


Could every teacher devote her ener- 


qy lo the end that her students might 
love truth and discriminate wisely, 
life would still have heartaches and 


shocks. bul the world would be trans- 


formed into something new and 
wonderful. 
J. E. Grinnece 


Editor 
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The Communications Course 
General 


francis P. Chisholm 


Chairman, Department of English 
State Teachers College 


River Falls. Wisconsin 


At River Falls State Teachers Col- 
lege, we worked out our course in 
Basic Communications as one unit 
ol the college s program of seneral 
education. Hence, betore describing 
this course, | will have to describe 
the general program 
briefly, since the 
Basic Communica- 
tions course Was 
constructed to help 
realize the aims ol 
thal program. 

In setting up the 
aims and the out- 


lines of our program 


ol general educa- 

tion, we had learned 
that such a program involves a great 
deal more than the careful co-ordina- 
departmental 


tion of traditional 


courses. Nor did we feel that “inter 
departmental courses, as these are 
usually understood, would fulfill the 
aims which seemed to us valid for 
a general education program. For we 
soon came to the conclusion that the 
problem in general education is not 
basically that of re-shulfling the in- 
formational content of the curriculum: 
even a radically different integration 
of subject-matter into a new pattern 
necessarily 


of courses would not 


achieve the results we had in mind. 
For general education. is con- 
cerned primarily not with the inte 
oration of courses, but with the inte- 
oration of students. It has to do with 
the person who will be a teacher, a 
lawyer, a garage mechanic, etc., and 


a parent and citizen. It is concerned 
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with training that person and produc- 
ing changes in him, not just with the 
information which is presented to him 
in textbooks and lectures. In college, 
he has to grow up as well as to pass 
courses. 

In the discussion preliminary to set. 
ting up a general education program, 
our faculty agreed that the college 
must accept the responsibility of help- 
ing each student become a mature 
responsible citizen. It must help him 
define and understand his lite-pur- 
poses and goals. It must help him 
learn how to contribute to his own 
and others welfare the special re- 
sources ol his personality, interests 
and attainments. It must be concerned 
with the structure of his thinking and 
evaluating, the maturity of his aims 
ol attitudes, 


and methods, the set 


skills, interests, etc., which will be 
his equipment to face his responsi 
bility as a worker, a citizen and a 
parent. 

This is a large order. Nevertheless 
the social need for results of this kind 
seemed to us to be so obvious that we 
felt we should try to design a program 
to meet it directly. We also felt that 
this kind of general education was 
especially important as a basis for 
teacher-training. To be a socially con- 
structive teacher in the future is SO 
ing to demand qualifications of per 
sonality, maturity and skill in human 
relations which 


present patterns ol 


teacher-education probably do not 
directly enough try to train. We felt 
that, especially with candidates fos 


teaching, we must be concerned with 


a great deal more than students 
know on departmental CXaAMs; we 


must be concerned with what kind ol 
people they are, how mature; how per- 
ceptive, how responsible in attitude 
how skillful in working with people 
etc. 

The aims of the program which de. 
veloped out of this thinking We pre. 
sent to our students in. our Studen; 
Syllabus in this Way: 

The course in Basic Communica. 
tions is one of the seven fundamental 
courses which constitute what is eal 
led the “General Education Program’ 
of the college. In this program, it js 
hoped thal you will acquire a broad 
mastery of modern knowledge, CON- 
siderable self-knowledge and self. 
control, an ability lo co-operate and 
cet along with others, and a relatively 
high degree of mature judoment wil 
social responsibility. This program js 
designed lo prepare you to under. 
take specialized prolessional training 
for teaching or for other prolessions 
in your upper class vears. 

In the catalogue of the college. stu- 
dent objectives for the program ol 
general education are stated as fol. 


lows: 


— 


{. To learn techniques ot social co- | 


operation, the ability to enjoy a wide 
range olf soc ial relationships, and the 
ability to lead and to follow at ap- 
propriate times. 

2. lo improve and maintain. his 
own health, physical and mental, and 
‘o take his share of responsibility in 
nrotecting the physical and mental 
health of others. 

3. To gain a reasonable degree of 
onderstanding and appreciation of the 
cultural heritage of mankind. some in- 
ierest and skill in creative sell-expres. 
sion, and insight into the inter-rela- 
and methods ol 


tions between. 


achievement in, the major fields ol 
human interest. 

1. To speak and write clearly and 
effectively, to read and _ listen with 
comprehension, and to develop habits 
of mature evaluation in situations in- 
volving symbols. 


5. lo practice scientilic methods in 


- 


the solution of problems and to lear | 


lo use the accumulated resources 0! 
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the cultural heritage in the context 
7 everyday situations and problems. 

6. To choose a vocation which will 
make use of his own special aptitudes, 
and give him some promise both of 
catistaction and of the opportunity to 
make an appropriate contribution to 
the needs of society. 

These. of course, are the broad gen 
eral aims of a two-year program. The 
courses. counselling services, social 
sgencies, elc., of the college commun 
ty are set up to help you achieve 
these ends to whatever degree you are 
willing to achieve them. 

When we moved on from the elab- 
oration of general aims to the con- 
struction of courses, it at once became 
obvious that these were not the kind 
of aims whic h could be “divided up_ 
among COUFrSses. We could not think 
‘y terms of a course 1, a department 1, 
to achieve objective |. Each course 
must help each student achieve the 
whole list of objectives. 

It is also evident that these are the 
kind of objectives which the right 
Lind of instruction in the language 
arts could be expected to go a long 
wav toward realizing. To make prog- 
ress toward any of these ends, a stu 
dent would need ine reased skill, ma- 
lurity, and ease communication 
with others and a more sure evalua- 
tion of and response to language in 
action in social situations. 

However, the traditions of instruc- 
tion In English and Speech have not 
heen directly pointed toward the kind 
of results which this general educa- 
tion strives for. To build a course in 
rommunications for such a program 
‘nvolves accepting a set of assump 
tions about language instruction very 
diflorent from the ones traditional in 
rallege departments of English and 
Speech: it involves a redefinition of 

‘m and a decided shift of methods. 

This needs little explanation. Not 
2) long ago, the almost universal 
nractice of instruction in “English 
AS a practice which assumed that 
could he Sule cessfully tausht 
~ithin a frame of lanouage principles 
stone. The purpose of instruction was 


lo tear the “rules of Enolish.” “Cor- 
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rect grammar, etc.; the teacher “‘cor- 
rected errors’ in spelling, punctuation 
and diction. The students produced 
“assigne d themes” which were 
in Speech, they “delivered 
speeches.” again for a grade.” The 
speech teacher corrected “errors” in 
shape 


pronunciation and_ tried to 


the student's talking up set 
‘speeches’ of some degree of elegance 
and ease. To put it perhaps too simp- 
lv. English and Speech were concern- 
ed with “composition” almost to the 
exclusion of human communication 
in a social setting. 

But a program ol general education 
must have a very different orientation. 
These traditional practices and their 
modilications assume that “English” 
and “Speech” are “fields” within the 
total picture of knowledge. Their con- 
cern was “language and literature’: 
the thing produced, its elegance and 
quality, not the living, the evaluating 
process which words only rellect. The 
content of the study of English was 
“poetry. nol poeticizing,  Orammar, 
not communicating by symbols, “val- 
ues, nol evaluating. English Was a 
subject among subjects, parallel to 
other codilications of knowledge. 

A general education program must 
however be concerned with the lang- 
usage-user rather than primarily with 
‘language’ in this sense. From a 
seneral education point of view, Eng- 
lish and Speech are not “subjects” at 
all. As Wendell Johnson puts it, 
“You cant write writing. | Just so, 
you can't speak speaking: you cant 
read reading; you cant listen to 
listening. Conversely, you musl read, 
speak, write or listen to “physics, 
“literatures politics,” etc. Symbol- 
using is our human way ol expressing 
our purposes, seeking our ends, gain- 
ing understanding; our way of using 
and reacting to symbols (and our un- 
derstanding of what we are doing 
when we do this) affects our social 
evaluations, the richness and integrity 


of our personal lives, the skill and 


‘Wendell Johnson, “You Can't Write 
Writing, etc: A Review of General 
Semantics. Vol 1, No. 1, pp. 25-32. 


quality of our actions as citizens. 


Recent formal statements of aims 
within the teaching field of English 
have set very ambitious goals, cor- 
responding to the notion we have 
just heen discussing, that language- 
instruction is basic and fundamental 
in education, that “English” and cog- 
nate subjects are more than “‘sub- 
jects. “Teaching language says the 
Association, 


Progressive Education 


“is teaching the technique of think- 


ing straight.” “Language is a med- 
ium of personal growth and _ self. 
realization ..... A teacher sen- 
sitive to the vital role that language 
plays in clarifying the student's per- 
ception of himself can guide him in 
this process of achieving an_ inte. 
crated pattern of growth. * The Basic 
‘Aims Committee gives us still other 
difficult responsibilities. “Language 
is a basic instrument in the mainten-. 
ance of the democratic way ol life... . 
English enriches the personality by 
intrinsic 


providing experiences of 


worth for the individual.’ 

In the discussion concerning the 
aims of the general education pro- 
oram, our staff came to a general 
agreement that our course in Basic 
Communications must have such a 
dynamic student-centered orientation. 
The student must be made to see that 
his problem in the course is to in- 
crease his insight and understanding 
of language in action in social situ- 
ations, in order to gain maturity and 
social balance. The course must be 
self-directed training in communica- 


tion. 


Hence. in our Student Svilabus 
for the course, we begin, not with in- 
question and 


formation, but with 


(Continued on Page 110) 


“Progressive Education Association. 
Language in General Education, New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 1940. 
p. 0+. 


*Ibid., p. 18 
‘National 
English, “Basic Aims for English In- 


Council of Teachers of 


struction in America Schools, English 
Journal, January, 1942, pp. 40-45. 
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American Humanities 


Charles Roll 


Professor of History 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


The last few years have witnessed 
a tremendous interest in the so-called 
humanities. Perhaps before attempt- 
ing to discuss a course in American 
Humanities some general observations 
might not be out of place. The term 
itself is derived from 
the Latin word for 


The 


humanities have to 


man, homo. 
do with human val- 
ues—with the intel- 
lectual, aesthetic, 
and spiritual rather 
than the material 
and social values. 
The study of the 


humanities has been 


considered the essential element of a 
liberal education, the education of a 
free man, liberal being derived from 
the Latin. liber, meaning free. In the 
language of the dictionary a liberal 
education is one “that enlarges and 
disciplines the mind. . irrespec- 
tive of the particular business or pro- 
fession one may follow.” This then, 
is the chief function of the humanities 
in education. 

At the time of the Renaissance. 
there was a turning hack to the study 
of the Greek and Latin classics to 
find the enduring values. The Greeks 
especially in their philosophy taught 
that the most important goals in life 
were not wealth, power and pleasure 
but truth, beauty, and goodness. This 
iS a message the world still needs. The 
Greeks certainly lived a full life. vel 
they possessed none of the things we 
regard as so necessary today. 

This legacy together with the He- 
braic-Christian Religion was handed 
down to the future from the Middle 
Ages. It was the creat tradition of 
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our western civilization. England 
adopted it and made the classics the 
core of the curriculum in her greal 
public schools and in the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Here was a 
common, unifying, body of knowledge 
expected of every educated person he- 
fore specialization. 

England passed on the tradition to 
Colonial 


Period the curriculum of the orammar 


America. Throughout the 


schools and of the colonial colleges 
was classical. We do not often stop 
to think that this was the type of ed- 
ucation the founding fathers—the 
authors of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution—re- 
ceived. A number of them were gradu- 
ates of the English Public Schools and 
of Oxford and Cambridge, as well as 
of American colleges. A recent stu- 
dent of the subject has written that 
colleges where most of these men re- 
ceived their education were linked. 
through England. “With the age old 
traditions of education which have 
come down to us from the Greeks of 
the Golden Age of Athens.” Would 
they have been able to perform their 
great task without such an education ? 

This type of education continued 
in America down through the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Emer- 
son's famous Phi Beta Kappa address 
1837, 


Scholar. which has heen termed “our 


at Harvard in The American 
intellectual Declaration of Independ- 
ence. was at the same time a plea 
for the humanistic education. In Eng- 
land no one ever argued more elo- 
quently in its behalf than Newman in 
The Idea of a University. The fruits 
of such a liberal education he stated 
in these words: “A habit of mind is 


formed which lasts through life, of 


which the attributes are freedom. eq. 
uitableness, calmness, moderation and 
wisdom, or what | have ventured to 
calla philosophical habit.” 

England has continued jn large 
measures this humanistic type of oll 
ucation to the present day. The Eng. 


lish system is rigidly selective. It 


places the emphasis upon quality — 


rather than quantity. 
In the United States a 


change began to take place in edu. 


radical 


cation in the last half of the nine. 
teenth century. With the spread of 


tax supported schools and the Amer. 


ican idea of equality there arose de. 
mands for mass education and for all 
sorts of new courses. Training COUTrSes 
along vocational lines in large num. 
bers were introduced. Accompanying 
this change the elective system was 
introduced resulting in irresponsible 
caleteria bargain counter methods 
Students demanded short cuts to an 
education. They began lo think in 
utilitarian terms and material values. | 
The emphasis was placed upon. the | 
practical, the immediately useful. The 
humane and spiritual values were lost 
sight of. The important things in life | 
were considered to be material things 
and civilization came to be thought of 
as synonymous with automobiles, re. | 
bath-tubs. 


Was it not Thoreau who once re. 


frigerators, radios and 
ferred to our boasted inventions as 
“improved means to an unimproved 
end. It was forgotten that man can- 
not live by bread alone. and_ thal 
“a mans life consisteth not of the 
abundance of the things which he 
possesseth. 


The effect of all of this upon edu: 


cation was disastrous. Instead of a 
levelling up there was a levelling 
down with a resulting mediocrity. 
Many vears ago James Bryce called 


attention in The American (’ommon.- 


wealth to this over emphasis upon the 
more practi al subjects rather than up 
on such subjects as literature, philoso- 
phy and history which GIVES that large: 
ness of view and philosophical habit 
of thought. and to the emphasis upon 
numbers rather than upon quality, ' 
The brilliant English historian, Am | 
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old Toynbee. has more recently em- 
phasized precisely the same_ thing. 
When education is made available 
for the masses, he contends, then its 
impoverishment inevitably results, be- 
cause there follows its divorcement 
from its back- 
ground. “The sood intentions of dem- 


traditional cultural 


ocracy have no magic power to per- 
form the miracle ol the loaves and 
vice 


and 


the most distinguished classicist in 


fishes. Sir Richard l_ivingstone, 


chancellor of Oxtord University, 


Britain, has likewise directed atten- 
tion to the danger in the over em- 
phasis upon equality and the neglect 
of quality in an Atlantic Monthly 
article in November, 1947. “Ignore 
quality, he writes, “neglect it, fail 
to encourage and sustain it and the 
whole people will suffer. Democracy 
at the level of average tastes and abil- 
ities of a people is democracy at a 
low level. It is easy to attain, hut not 
worth attaining. It has no value to 
the contemporary world and no Sig- 
nificance for the future. By setting up 
a false ideal of democracy, we shall 


discredit democracy itself.” 


| do not wish to be misunderstood. 
Vocational and prolessional courses 
have their place, but often like the 
proverbial camel who first got his 
head under the tent, he was soon in 
possession of the whole tent. An era 
of confusion and of intellectual an- 
archy was ushered in. The golden 
chain, the continuity was broken. We 
severed our connection with the main 
traditions of our western culture. 
Along with this has gone the secular- 
ization of education. The spiritual 
foundations of American culture have 
been dissolved. Many Americans have 
deplored what has happened and 
have raised their voices in protest. 
Among them are Chancellor Hutch- 
ins ol the University of Chicago, 
Mark Van Doren and Walter Lipp- 
mann. Fears have been expressed that 
we have sold our birthright for a 
mess of poltage, that we are in dang- 
er of losing our treedom. In our high- 
ly mechanized age the machine has 
become the master rather than the ser- 


vant. Walter |_Lippmann has pointed 
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out that our forefathers were drilled 
in the liberal studies, those studies 
called liberal “because they were 
what the liberal homo, that is to say 
the free man must know, if he is to 
be in fact free.” 

Is there anything that can be done? 
If so, what is it? The revival of the 
old classical type of curriculum ap- 
pears to be out of the question. It 
would be considered as too narrow 
and formal for our day. The solution 
would seem to lie in a modern equiv- 
alent which would recapture the hu- 
mane values of that education. The 
term humanities, has been broadened 
to include those subjects which 
would best seem to preserve these hu- 
mane values and instill in one the 
of the 
fruits of the spirit. There has arisen in 
the 


new 


appreciation and enjoyment 


last fifteen or twenty years a 


humanism.” Everyone is of 
course familiar with the plan adopted 
in 1937 at St. John’s College in Ann- 
apolis where for four years the stu- 
dents concentrate on approximately 
one hundred oreal books of the West- 


ern tradition. 


During this period many colleges 
and universities have introduced hu- 
manities courses as a part ol the gen- 
eral education program in an attempi 
to provide a common bond of knowl- 
edge and olf intellectual experience 
and to restore some semblance of un- 
ity to our chaotic situation. The heart 
of the problem of such a program, as 
President Conant of Harvard has 
said, is ‘the continuance of the liberal 
and humane tradition.” 

In a volume by Patricia Beesley 
on The Revival of the Humanities in 
American Education published in 
1940, a total ol nearly lilty colleges 
and universities were listed as having 
humanities courses or some sort of 
humanities program. Doubtless many 
have been added in the last decade. 
The courses differ widely. The sub- 


jects which appear most frequently in 


their content are literature. art, his- 


tory, music and philosophy. History 
is sometimes regarded as a social sci- 
ence. It does possess some of the char- 


acteristics of a social science. but it 


has much more in common with the 
humanities than with the other social 
sciences. 

It appears to the writer that the 
subject of history is in the best posi- 
tion to ellect a synthesis of the hu- 
manities. It called the 


“most broadly inclusive of the hu- 


has heen 


manistic disciplines.” There was a 
time when history was contined to the 
rather narrow field of political and 
military affairs. Then the economic 
the 
one. Charles A. Beard was perhaps 


the 


among historians. But he modified 


interpretation became popular 


leading economic determinist 
his views to a considerable extent be- 
fore his death. He is quoted as say- 
ing, | have never been able to dis- 
cover all pervading determinism in 
history.” The historian is a gregarious 
individual. He has now broadened 
the field to include the whole range 
of man’s cultural achievements, the 
history of his literary activity, his art, 
his education, his philosophy, his sci 
ence, and his religion. 

That there is a growing interest in 
the cultural history of our own coun- 
try is clear. Such notable collections 
on the cultural aspects of our history 
as May be found at the Newberry Li- 
brary in Chicago and the Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery in San Mar- 
ino, California, are having their in- 
fluence. The establishment of the In- 
stitute of Early American History and 
Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, is 
another indication of this growing 
interest. Witness also the work of 
Merle Curti of the University of 
Wisconsin,and of Van Wyck Brooks, 
Howard Mumford Jones and R. E. 
Spiller in the field of literary history, 
William VW. Sweet in religious his- 
tory and James T. Flexner in art his- 
tory. Also outstanding for their con- 
tributions in the field of the early 
cultural background of our history 
are Louis B. Wright, formerly direc- 
tor of research at the Huntington Li- 
brary and now ol the Folger Shake- 
speare Library in Washington, and 
Thomas J. Wertenbaker who recently 
retired from Princeton to become di- 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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Indiana State Teachers College 
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Few educational issues confronting 
the American people today are as 
highly controversial or contain as 
many potentially explosive elements 
as that of the church-state relation- 
ship. In the past biennium the United 
States Su preme 
Court 
called upon to hand 


has been 


down decisions in 
two important and 
bitterly contested 
cases. In February, 
1047, in the Ever- 
son case, the Court 
by a narrow five-to- 
held 
the 


lree transportation of children going 


four margin 


constitutional 


to Roman Catholic parochial schools 
on regular school buses in New Jer- 
sey. A year later the McCollum case 
resulted in an eight-to-one decision 
outlawing the teaching of religious 
classes in the public schools of Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 

Unfortunately there is widespread 
ignorance, even within the teaching 


back- 


ground of this issue. It is important to 


profession, of the historical 
understand that in the early days ed- 
ucation in this country was regarded 
as a function primarily of the home 
and the church. A mere glance at the 
New England Primer is sufficient to 


the 


character of its contents, and it is 


reveal predominantly religious 
not surprising that members of the 


clergy were often utilized as teachers. 


Church-dominated schools were in 
time replaced, however, by the free, 
tax-supported public school system 
as we know it today, designed to 
serve all the children of all the people. 
In line with the constitutional prin- 


ciple of separation of church and 
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State, our public schools are nonsec- 
tarian, attempting to educate a heter- 
ogeneous student body democratical- 
ly. without extending special privil- 
eges or making undue concessions 
to any particular pressure groups, 


whether religious or otherwise. 


More than twenty years ago in the 
state of Oregon a law passed to re- 
quire all children to attend the pub- 
lic schools was contested in the courts. 
Known as the “Pierce case’ (Pierce 


VS. Society of the Sisters of the Holy 


Names of Jesus and Mary.) this 
cause celébre was carried to the 


United States Supreme Court, where 
the law was held unconstitutional. 
The supporting opinion held that the 
statute constituted an undue infringe- 
ment olf parental control over their 
children's education because the pur- 
pose of compulsory school attendance 
is to educate the child; this education 
can be carried on in private as well 
as in public schools; the state may 
regulate, examine, and supervise all 
schools, both public and private, and 
that 


taught; and if private schools do not 


require certain subjects be 
meet the state's minimum standards, 
the remedy is through regulatory leg 
islation rather than through elimina. 
tion of the schools. 

Probably encouraged by such legal 
rulings as the Pierce and Everson de 
cisions, certain organized denomina- 
tional groups have for some time been 
agitating for public support of private 
schools, advocating the principle that 
“the tax follow the 


child.” Recently the head of a nation- 


money should 
nlly known. church-controlled uni- 
versity stated publicly that parents 
who send their children to Parochial 
are discriminated 


schools unfairly 


against because they must support 


such schools financially and at the 


same time pay public school taxes 


without using the facilities. This arg. 


ument is wholly without foundation, 


The American free, tax-supported 
public school system is designed to 
serve all the children of all the people: 
if certain parents of their own ree 
will prefer for religious or any othe, 
reasons, to patronize privately organ 
ized institutions, they are certainly al 
perlect liberty to do so, but they mus| 
he prepared to bear the expense of go 
doing. Any other possibility iS un. 
democratic and unthinkable. It would 
be as sensible for vou and me to hire 


special police and = tiremen for the 


protection of our own private prem. 


ises and vet to expect their COMpensa- 
tion to be prox ided from public tax 
funds. 

A few months ago the writer Was 
told the 


large, denominational 


by president of another 
university in 
one of our oreatest midwestern Cities 
that in his opinion the most signili- 
cant and laudable provision in. the 
Rep srt of the President's Commission 


on Highe I-ducation is the recom- 


mendation that a program ol Federal | 


scholarships be inaugurated to help 
financially needy students attend col- 
lege—laudable. that is, provided thal 
applicable lo 


Would 


such a program amount to Federal 


such grants-in-aid be 
church-controlled colleges. 
support of private education’ Would 
it constitute preterential treatment for 


selected churches ? 


Any greal degree of success at 
tained by these agitating groups 
could conceivably result in the even. 
tual breakdown of our public school 
system, for then the gate would be 
opened for each sect to establish its 
own schools and, in all fairness. to 
expect its share of the “gravy from 
the public treasury. There are at least 
250 separate religious denomination 
in this country. The mad educational 
scramble that might ensue hor 
rendous to contemplate. Still more 
disquieting, perhaps, is the fact thal 
behalf of certain 


groups emphasize and highlight dil- 


these efforts in 


ferences and disagreements among us 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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Change is a prominent condition 
of our culture. Forty vears ago auto- 
nobiles were as h ol a novelty 
as horses and buggies are today. 
Aeroplanes were experimental in 
World War L. They were one ol the 
dec iding factors in 
winning W orld 
Il We sit in 
our living room to 
day and receive 
messages from all 
parts ol the world 
they 


long bhelore 


can be reproduc ed 
by the press. Today 


we read by electric 


liohts where as hovs 
we studied by the 
The iron 


shovels our coal today and, in turn, 


fireman 


lamp. 


Lerosene 


is operated, itself, by the automatic 
electric clock. The present daily news 
naper has more editions in one day 
than the newspapers of a generation 
-go had in one week. Companionate 
marriage and numerous divorces are 
today challenging the stability of mar- 
riage and the home. Woman today 
is fast becoming man's equal in both 
the political and economic sense. The 
child in many instances is cared for 
much of the time in pre-school insti- 
tutions: or if of school age, does not 
gO home from school to be welcomed 
hy his mother. but must wait and 
care for himself until her daily work 
in the office or in industry has been 
completed. A generation ago the 
church boasted of the largest’ com- 
munity gathering place. Todav_ the 
moving picture house, the race track, 
the athletic events, and other recrea- 
tion centers are unchallenged as the 
leaders in their attractiveness to the 
public. 
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Indications are to the effect. that 
change in the future must be Oreater 
than in the present or past; and with 
this change. society must develop into 
more complex forces which necessitate 
reconcilement. As Hopkins points out 
to us: 

Al any given stage in civilization the 
limit to such change is set by science. 
Science is responsible for our dis- 
coveries and inventions. These under- 
lie the changes in industry: Discover- 
ies and inventions together with their 
applications change the condition of 
learning. which in turn gives us a 
new social life. The probabilities that 
science will produce greater discover- 
ies and inventions in the future than 
in the past are unlimited. In fact, 
the most earnest scientists of the pres- 
ent time whose opinions are words ol 
authority state frankly that the real 
work has only just begun and that 
developments more startling than any- 
thing of the past may he expected in 


the future. 


Watkins and Bedell state. “The 
changes produced by new discoveries 
and new applications of science are 
very rapid in our day. * Caldwell and 
Slossen further substantiate the prob- 
ability of future changes due to sci- 
entific investigation when they Say, 
“Tremendously powerful for good 
and for ill as are the material advant. 
ages gained through modern science. 
it is possible that still greater advant- 
ages may be gained through certain 
attitudes of thinking. judging, and 
acting which modern science is pa- 


Hopkins, Curriculum Princi 


ples and Practices. p. 10. 


-R. K. Watkins and R. C. Bedell. 
General Science For Today, p. 8. 


(Preface) 


tiently teaching a slowly learning hu 
man race.” It may be said that with 
the dropping of the first atomic bom! 
we jumped completely out of the 
twentieth century. The exact possi 
Lilities of atomic energy are, as vet, 
relatively unknown. 

Accelerated change results in so 
cial confussion during periods of re 
adjustment. Truly, we are today in 
the midst of a culture within which 
there is much confusion. Patriotism. 
in the sense of loyalty to our existing 
institutions, is difficult to reconcile 
with our sentiments of pacilism. Mor- 
al and religious standards conflict 
dangerously with the implications of 
the natural sciences and psychology. 
An older population, with its tend- 
ency to hold jobs of influence longer, 
brings economic stress into conflict 
with youth's natural inclinations for 
marriage and home-making. Problems 
of unemployment, of social security, 
and of distribution all point to the 
|reakdown in our economic life of 
the extreme prolit motive and indicate 
the need for social reconstruction. 

Confusion is the price man must 
pay for the right to participate intel 
ligently in directing his own destiny. 
However, we must guard against con- 
fusion remaining unrecognized ‘and 
our taking refuge in the illusion of an 
unchanged culture. Our problem is to 
maintain relative stability during per- 
iods of readjustment which acceler. 
ated change introduces into the cul- 
ture. Man is both a creature of his 
culture and a creator of it. Change 
is inevitable but it is not evidence of 
decay. It is not subjected to the past 
nor to the commands of absolutes. 
Directed change through the collect- 
ive use of intelligence is the normal 
outcome of the process within which 
democracy consciously reconstructs it- 
self. This value. held in common by 
men, enables them to face the fact 
of differences unafraid. It enables 
them deliberately to use differences to 
facilitate the continuous and coopera- 
tive reconstruction of values. 


(Continued on Page 115) 


5O. W. Caldwell and E. L. Slossen, 
Science Remaking the World, p. 5. 
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Rosemary Smith Wipert 


Coordinator, Cooperative Office (Occupations 


Peoria City Schools 


Peoria, Illinois 


Cooperative programs in the high 
schools have been the subject of pan- 
els. debates and organizational meet- 
ings for the past several vears. Nlost 
of the commercial teachers have ex- 
perimented in some form or another 
with part-time ollice 
work on a coopera- 
tive basis. 
Here in Peoria. 
Illinois, we have de- 
veloped a coopera- 
tive olfice occupa- 
tions program such 
as would be of 
practical use to any 


commercial depart- 


ment, no matter 


what size the city or school system. 


The name of this program is de- 
rived from the cooperative work- 
ing arrangement between the schools 
and businessmen in the communi- 
ty. this plan. high school 
students receive instruction the 


classroom, directly related to their 
chosen business occupation in the of- 
lice field: and. in addition, they gel 
laboratory experience training 
with businessmen who provide part- 


time employment. 


Brief explanation: The cooperative 
ollice training program is for high 
school seniors, both boys and girls, 
who are majoring in business educa- 
lion. They hope to gain a better un- 
derstanding of business and what is 
expected of office employees by work- 
ing and attending school at the same 
time. One-half day is spent at the 
school where the student trainee is 
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enrolled and one-half day is spent 
working in the business establish 
ment. 

Benefits: The most important hene- 
fit derived from this program is the 
training and actual experience that 
the student trainee acquires. This ex- 
perience may also assist the student 
in formulating a decision for his life's 
vocation. Benelits derived by the bus 
iness establishment are not so easily 
evaluated. However, the business es 
tablishment does have a better oppor- 
tunity to assist the schools in develop- 
ment of a better student, who will in 
more desirable em- 


turn become a 


ployee. After nine months ol super- 


vised training in a business olfice 
the student should be a valuable pi 
ployee when he graduates in June. 
providing he wishes to remain on the 
same job, or the employer has room 
available for him. 

Pre-requisites: Students must be 
seniors, either boys or girls. The only 
requirement made at the beginning J 
last fall's program was one year ol 
typing: however, the majority of the 


had 


more ol typing, one year of shorthand. 


students enrolled one year or 
and one year ol bookkeeping. We 
tried to stress the fact that this pro- 
gram was nol essentially a secretaria| 
program, that there are numerous jobs 
to be performed in the ordinary olfice 
that do not require shorthand and 
bookkeeping. However, through a sur. 
vey, we found that typing was one 
skill that was required on most types 
ol ollice positions. 

Responsibilities : The student is ex. 
pected to report for work on the days 
that the business establishment is in 
operation. Absences from the business 
establishment are handled in the same 
Way as those of a regular employee. 
The student trainee is treated as near- 
ly like a regular emplovee as possible, 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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That there is a need for leadership 
in the world is rather self-evident. 
Rightly speaking, one can blame 
many of the problems with which the 
world is faced on the lack of capable 
leadership. Even if there were ade- 
quate leadership 
there would still be 
a lack of good fol- 
this 


is meant the inept- 


lowership—by 


ness of the average 
citizen in Carry- 
ing out his citizen. 
ship responsibilities. 


Thus our problem is 


stated. 

If one were to 
ask, what are we going to do 
about it—the answer might well 


he nothing or why should we do 
anything. This attitude is a_reflec- 


tion of the heritage of some 150 years 


the 


not 


during which time average 


had to 
think about being a good citizen, 


American citizen has 
about being an active participant in 
his community s_alfairs, about the 
welfare of his government, about the 
welfare of the world. To think about 
anything except his immediate family 
has not been an element present in 
the 


American citizen. This has been true 


the environment of average 
primarily because America, to a cer- 
tain extent, has been isolated from the 
world and the turn of world events. 
The American citizen prior to the 
20th century did not have to be con- 
cerned, to any great degree, even 


about his fellow American. 


May, 1949 


These conditions no longer exist 
today! No point is more than 60 
hours flying time from any other 
place in the world. The recent long 
range flying tests conducted by the 
Army Air Forces prove that almost 
any point in the world can be at- 
tacked from the air. This together 
with the atomic bomb and bacterio- 
logical warfare should be complete 
prool that we Americans can no long- 
er complacently let the state of mud- 
dled world affairs continue. A war 
at this time might well destroy the 
world—certainly many American lives. 
both civilian and military, will be 
lost in the next war, if there is one. 
Another war can be averted only by 
superior statesmanship leader- 
ship. Obviously, we must give more 
serious consideration to the develop- 
ment of this statesmanship and lead- 
ership. 

The high school and the college 
are the logical places in which the 
first moves be made toward training 
better leaders and better followers. 
The terms leader and follower are 
used together because one can not 
exist without the other and a sood 
leader is necessarily a good follower 
in some situations. It is the purpose 
of this paper to set forth some ideas 
about how the high school and the col- 
lege can progress in this direction. 

Teachers must realize that a respon- 
sibility is placed on their shoulders to 
develop a positive program in the high 
school to forward the interest in be- 
ing good citizens (both leaders and 
followers) in the world. It is the re- 


sponsibility of every high school 
teacher and college teacher, for that 
matter, to teach better citizenship in 
his classroom—the analogy between 
the classroom subject and better cit- 
izenship must be pointed out in as 
many instances as is possible. Actual- 
ly. the only way good citizenship can 
he developed is through the integation 
of all school activities to the primary 
objective of education—a good citi- 
zen. The primary goal of education 
must be good citizenship, a concept 
which must include the development 
of capable leaders and, if not leaders, 
capable followers. We must not be 
diverted from our coal of better citi- 
zenship by providing the world with 
“educated” mechanics only—a major 
product of our educational system as 


it exists today. 


In addition to the teaching of sood 
the the 


teacher must relate the program ol 


citizenship — in classroom, 
extra-class activities to the goal ol 
education. ()rganizaltions such as the 
YMCA, YWCA, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, church and religious Groups, 
and the 4-H are more than willing to 
cooperate’ with the high school teach. 
er in developing program activities 
which will serve as stimuli to citi- 
zenship activities. The high school 
teacher himself can sponsor hobby 
sroups, dramatics, journalism, and 
other activities which will give the 
student an opportunity to practice 
working in groups—an integral part 
of citizenship activities in later life. 
The high school teacher can sponsor 
student government, a must in any 
high school, as a means of practicing 
citizenship—this should be the focal 
point of all extra-class citizenship 
activities. There are many community 
agencies—local government! (county 
state government, federal 
(Rotary 


elc.), Chamber of Commerce, individ. 


and city), 
government, service groups 
ual industry and business groups— 
which will cooperate with the teach- 
ers. program of developing good citi- 
zenship. High school conferences on 
citizenship can he held; outstanding 


speakers can be invited to appear be- 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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The Significance the Standard 


Governing Laboratory 


llargaret Lindsey 


Professor of Education 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


The American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education at its 
meeting in St. Louis, February, 1949, 
adopted a new Standard to Govern 
Professional | aboratory [-xperiences 
in Teacher Education. This article 
is the first of a ser 
ies to appear in 
this Journal for the 
purpose ol discus 
ing the implic ations 
ol this Standard for 
pre-service teacher 
education. The ser- 
ies will include: 


linplic ations ol ihe 


New Standard lor 

the Nature of 

periences in the Professional Se- 
quence. 

looking Ahead in the Student 


Tea hing Program. 

Procedures in Curriculum Deve! 
opment in Prolessional /ducation-- 
A Case Study. 

Current Experimentation Revi 
sion of Professional Education Pro 


gram. 


A Signilic ant Process 
The 


Standard VI (soverning Professional 


process used in developing 
laboratory Experiences is itself 
signilicant. This process has many 
ol the attributes commonly ascribed 
to desirable methods of curriculum 
ol the 


From the lLbegin- 


revision on any level edu- 


cational program. ' 
the 


committee to make a 


ning with appointment of a 
recommenda- 
tion, attention has been directed to 
ward the use of sound techniques of 


research and wide participation by 
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those persons working closely with 
the professional education program on 
the college level. Primarily among 
the purposes ol the study conducted 
asa background for the Standard has 
been that of improving the experi- 
ences tor prospective teachers. The 
present adoption of the Standard does 
nol complete this process. Consistent 
with other steps which have been 
taken, the committee has developed 
“Evaluative Criteria” to be used Ih, 
member institutions in evaluation ol 
their own programs and a basis for 


” 
study and experimentation. 


A ()ualitative Standard 
The Studies 


Standards of the American Associa 


(‘ommittee on and 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Educa 
tion has been engaged in oa long 
range program designed to revise all 
of the old) standards, making them 
qualitative in nature rather than 
quantitative as they have been in the 
past. The Standard being discussed 
here has this signilicance also. It is 
qualitative. While the former Stand 
ard required ninety clock hours ol 


student teaching, the present Stand- 


'For a description of the process used 
in the study, see American Associa 
tion of Teachers Colleges, School 
ond Community Laboratory I:xperi 
ences in Teacher Education, The As- 


sociation, 1948. Introduction 


“Copies ol the Standard and Ewalu- 
ative Criteria may be secured from 
the olfice of the Executive Secretary, 
American Association ol Colleges lor 
Teacher Education, State Teachers 


College, Oneonto, New York. 


ard suggests a program ol student 
teaching which would provide lor 
student cont«cts with the major ac- 
tivities of the teacher, both in and out 
of a school. This suggestion implies 
not a given number of hours, but a 
range and variely of experience. The 
exact quantitative aspects of the pro- 
6ram remain to be determined on the 
basis of individual differences among 
institutions and among students with. 
in any one institution. The old Stand. 
ard required that there be in the train- 
ing school one full-time teacher jy 
a classroom with thirty children lor 
every eighteen college students and 
that such regular classroom teacher 
do at least two-fifths of the tear hing. 
The present Standard suggests a total 
program ol supervision and guidance 
based upon the needs, interests, and 
abilities of individual students. devel 
ping good human relationships, and 
using continuous cooperative plan. 
ning and evaluation. The ((uantitative 
aspects, the exact number of super. 
vising teachers needed, and the exact 
ymount of classroom teaching to he 
fone by those teachers, are left to the 
eood judgment of responsible persons 
inn member institutions. In every re 
spect, the new Standard is qualitative 


in nature. 


An Enlarged Concept—P rolessional 
aboratory eS 

Perhaps the most signilicant aspect 
ol the new Standard is the enlarged 
concept involved. While the former 
Standard was confined to treatment 
of student teac hing as a single experi- 
ence of the pre-service program lor 
teachers, the present Standard is cen- 
tered around a sequence ol prolession- 
al laboratory experiences spread over 
the entire college program. [his con- 
cept is made explicit in the following 


definitions taken the report ol 


the committee 
Professional laboratory experiences 
include all those contacts with chil- 
dren, youth, and adults which 
make a direct contribution to the 


understanding of individuals and 


“Ibid, p. 7 
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teaching- 


their cuidance in the 


learning process. 


Student teaching is the period of 


guided teaching when the student 

takes increasing responsibility for 

developing the school curriculum 
with a given group of learners over 

a period of consecutive weeks. 
This concept of prolessional labora- 
tory experiences spread over the en- 
this teacher education program calls 
for direct contacts with children and 
youth in school and community set- 
lings prior to student teaching, dur- 
ing student teaching, and following 
student teaching. 

Prior to Student Teaching. Proles- 
sional laboratory experiences prior to 
student teaching, according to the 
recommendations of the committee, 
should hecome an integral part of 
the work of each year of college prep- 
aration. Such experiences should be 
provided lor prospective teachers not 
only in professional courses but in 
general education and academic 
courses as well. The goal of the pre- 
service program is to facilitate the 
growth of the student as a person, a 
citizen, and a teacher. This goal can 
be achieved only when the total pro- 
oram is directed toward this end. 
Therefore, it is incumbent upon those 
planning the program for these col- 
lege students to consider seriously 
what experiences will contribute most 
to the personal and social develop- 
ment of the students as well as to his 
professional growth. 

During Student Taking 
exception to the status quo, the new 
Standard calls for a period of student 
leaching with a scope and depth suf. 
ficient to provide for the student an 
experience which enables him to feel 
the complete role of the teacher in 
the school and in the community, as 
a teacher and as a citizen. It is not 
enough that each student participate 
in the teaching of a given group of 
learners during one or two periods of 
the school day. The Standard calls 
fora period of full-time student teach- 
ing when the student actively partici- 
pates in the major functions of the 


teacher—in the classroom. in the to- 
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tal school organization and admin 
istration, and in the community. 

Following Student Teaching. Many 
teachers education programs at the 
present time are planned in such a 
way that the student teaching ex- 
perience provides the only direct con- 
tact for students with children in 


school and community — settings. 
While such programs will be sub- 
stantially improved when prolessional 
laboratory experiences are provided 
in the program prior to student teach- 
ing, it is suggested that opportunities 
should be provided following the per- 
iod of student teaching to ~ permit 
students to do more intensive work 
in areas of special interest or compet- 
ence; make il possible to strengthen 
shortage areas; and to help students 
gain a new overview ol the larger 
school situation and to study the in- 
terrelationships ol its various parts. | 
A Broader Base for Selection and 


Organization of Experiences 


Previous studies to determine the 
nature of experiences which should 
be provided prospective teachers have 
used a variety ol techniques. Two 
techniques have been common. The 
first is that which included a job an- 
alysis of the teacher. Having arrived 
at the detailed responsibilities of the 
teacher in the educational program, 
these studies then recommend a col- 
lege program ol professional educa- 
tion designed to develop in students 
the special competencies called for 


in the classroom and school situation. 


The second technique centered around 


the setting up of goals or objectives 
and the resulting program was a se- 
quence olf experiences planned io 
meet the objectives. 

The present standard governing pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences does 
not ignore the value of the techniques 
used in the past. However, it does go 
heyond the traditional analyses of the 
job of teaching and of objectives to be 
reached to other important bases for 
selecting and organizing experiences 
for intending teachers. Current at- 


tention in all areas of education to the 


Ibid, p. 3 


increased importance ol gearing the 
program to the society in which we 
live, of making better use of what we 
know in human srowth and develop 
ment, and of implementing estab 
lished principles of the learning pro 
cess has provided guidance to the 
committee in setting up the Standard. 
This is signilicant. 

Nature of Our Society. For ex 
ample, consider one important aspect 
of American society— it is a democ- 
racy. Among other things, this ideol 
ogy to be elfective demands that in 
dividuals be responsible, participat- 
ing members of groups, that they ac- 
quire and use skills of group work, 
and that they develop ability to lorm- 
ulate convictions on the basis of 
sound information. America’s teachers 
are obligated lo help children and 
vouth develop attitudes, skills and 
techniques, and acquire information 
necessary to becoming intelligent par- 
ticipators in our democrac vy. This ob- 
ligation is one basis for determining 
experiences lor teachers. Students pre- 
paring to suide Americas children 
should themselves have direct expert- 
ence in the democratic process. This 
is implic it in the new Standard. 

Human Growth and Development. 
Of all the established facts in the pro- 
cess of human growth and develop 
ment, the principle of individual dif- 
ferences is used here to illustrate the 
signilicance of this area of knowledge 
in the selection and organization of 
experience flor prospective teachers. 
lt has lrequently been stated that the 
higher one moves in the educational 
ladder the less attention is oranted his 
individual needs, abilities, and inter- 
ests. In many respects this statement 
can be supported by fact. Recogniz- 
ing this principle of individual dif- 
ferences, the new Standard suggests 
that the exact scope and nature of 
professional laboratory experiences 
lor any given student should be based 
upon his needs, abilities. and inter- 
ests. This does not negate the POSsi- 
bility ol pre-planning a sequential 
core of activities for all students. 
Rather it makes essential flexibility 
in every aspect of the program to pro- 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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Living 
The Program 


Ruth Harris 


President 


Stowe Teachers College 


St. Louis, Missouri 

Probably no one who reads this 
will refute the statement that democ- 
racy is on trial. Not only is democra- 
cy on trial in) America before her 
own citizens, but what we call Amer- 
ican democracy is on trial before a 
world court. Peoples of the world are 
looking to America to show the way. 
These peoples are asking whether this 
democracy is not a beautiful theory, 
“a tale full of sound and fury, signi- 
fying nothing.’ Can the “American 


Can 


demonstrate her pattern of democratic 


Dream come true / America 
living 

What is this pattern of democratic 
living to which we aspire? What is its 
essence? First of all, it is a society 
which focuses full attention upon the 
innate sanctity of the individual per- 
sonality. Here we reach back to the 
very well-springs of our religious and 
political traditions. The conviction 
here is that all men are equal in some 
very important sense, in some innate 
(God-like sense—that each expresses 
the divine spark. We have declared, 
“We hold these truths to be self- 
that all 


equal: that they are endowed by 


evident, men are created 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
that lite. 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


rights: among these are 
In principle, we have traditionally 
held that all men are equally deserv- 
ing in respect, and we have tried to 
live up to this conviction. 

Secondly, we have believed that 
each individual should be given Max- 
imum opportunity for growth and de- 
velopment in order that he might 
contribute to his maximum capacity 


to our society. [This statement natur- 
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ally infers that variety in contribution 
would be expected and would be de- 
sirable for an enriched society. 
Thirdly, we have consistently ex- 
pressed our faith in freedom. We 
have always pressed for the extension 
of our liberties, being willing at times 
to die for them. Such documents as 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights, Mon- 
roe Doctrine, Proclamation of Eman- 
cipation, Atlantic Charter, and _ re- 
cently, the Declaration of Human 
Rights—all declare our passion for 
freedom. We have cherished the con- 
cept of free men, free to think, free 
to speak, free to write, free to assem- 
ble. Yet, we have realized that liberty 
was a social concept. While we have 
said that a person was free, we have 
not said that he should be unmindful 
of his neighbor. Individual freedom 
ends where a neighbor's right begins. 
Thus, man and society interact. We 
want individuals to develop to the 
fullest of their potentialities, but we 
realize that the development of these 
personalities is somewhat set by the 


ther individuals called “our society. 


The American concept of demo- 
cralic living involves still another as- 
pect. It is assumed that men will have 
personal problems and that men in 
society will conflict. But instead of 
solving such conflicts by brute force, 
democratic living would recommend 
the use of reason. Again, the highest 
concept of man as a reasoning animal 
points the way. 

| have sketched rather briefly the 
essence of democratic living—the ideal, 
the goal towards which we move. Let 


us relate this discussion to schools. 


Schools have been established as 
society s main means for guiding the 
growth and development of its citi- 
zens. In the early days of American 
culture when our society needed Min. 
isters, our early colleges furnished 
them. In these latter days when our 
society needs citizens who know how 
to live democratically, can the schools 
them? Can and the 


schools teaching with an eye focussed 


furnish are 
on the democratic goals as depicted 
in the discussion above? Perchance 
we should not venture to answer such 
a speculative question for all levels 
of education. At least, however, we 
postulate that if any school empha. 
sizes the democratic way of living in 
its program, the teacher-education in- 
should, from these, 
stems the teacher leadership for gen- 


stitutions for, 
erations to come. 
Granting the premise that no one 
institution in our society, and no one 
area in a school curriculum can do 
the total job of educating for demo- 
cratic living, we can still consider, in 
this paper, what the student-personnel 
program contributes to the accomp- 
lishment of living democratically. 
The student-personnel program will 
ofter practically nothing if it is strong 
on talk and short on action. Our sub- 
ject draws attention to a most impor- 
tant word, “living” democratically. 
In that the student-personnel pro- 
gram aims first at self-knowledge— 
a know thyself philosophy; it lays the 
foundation for democratic living. 
Through autobiographies, tests, inter- 
views, profiles, recommendations, et 
cetera, the individual evaluates him- 
self and is evaluated by others as to 
his potentialities. On the basis of cer- 
tain strengths, and weaknesses, the 
student is advised as to a program of 
activities which will best fit the needs. 
A major area of concern is the stu- 
dent's physical and mental health, 
with the idea of bringing both up to 
maximum development. And a most 
important point is this—that each per- 
son shall receive the training which 
will best fit him to contribute to so- 


ciety. American democracy demands | 


maximum contributions from all of 


its citizens. 
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The value of having citizens who 
have discovered their unique contri- 
Lutions cannot be emphasized too 
much, for. the citizen who is thus 
contributing, is mentally healthy, and 
so, happy. His satisfactions are many. 

This same interest in seeing that 
each individual contributes his best 
js seen IN the placement office where 
every effort is made to place the grad- 
uate where he will best function. The 
mechanical method of uSsINg a ranking 
list and calling out for any job, the 
next on the list, is educationally out- 
moded. Again, the student-personnel 
program rises to the demands of dem- 
ocratic living. 

But while the individual is devel- 
oping he is never in a vacuum or out- 
side of the social order. Since a major 
hasis for success in life is our ability 
to get along in this social order with 
other people, the following sugges- 
tions might he considered: 

What can sociograms reveal con- 
cerning group relationships? Recent- 
ly, some St. have 
placed great emphasis on sociograms. 
This method of depicting graphically 
the inter-relationships of a group of 


louis teachers 


students has been used in secondary 
schools as well as in colleges. 

Perhaps no one would challenge 
the value of a Student Government 
Association as a means of developing 
democratic living. In electing officers 
for this group, it is possible to hold 
life-like elections in the schools. Such 
steps as securing signatures for a 
name to be placed on a ballot, hold- 
ing mass meetings to hear campaign 
speeches, vetoing all mud-slinging, 
and finally, casting ballots, become 
preparatory drill experiences for dem- 
ocratic living. 

Committee work enables the mem. 
bers of the Student Government As- 
sociation to share and shoulder re- 
sponsibility for the group. Frequently, 
the committee member does not feel 
his need of attending meetings and 
later reporting to his constituents. 
Here then is an area for great devel- 
opment. Have we ever considered the 
favorable results which might accrue 
if we were to hold to account our 


national representatives 
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While speaking of fostering respon- 
sibility, it might he well to mention 
the improved relationships which oc- 
cur, when during a period of absence 
by the administrators, Student Gov- 
ernment olficers take over the reins 
lor running the institution. 

Preparing for the orientation visit 
by prospective college students is also 
a project offering the Student Gov- 
ernment Association much chance for 
the expression of various talents, es- 
pecially those along social lines. 
There is the reception committee to 
practice the social graces, the touring 
committee to escort guests about the 
college. the luncheon committee to 
furnish a pleasing lunch, and the pro- 
gram committee to plan an assembly 
discussion. 

Interspersed throughout a student- 
personnel program are vast opportuni- 
ties for faculty-student relationships. 
| wish especially to emphasize the 
values of having faculty stu- 
dents together on campus committees. 
(srowths along democratic and pro- 
fessional lines for young and old, 
follow such experiences. The older 
faculty member often has to give up 
much before heing willing to admit 
a student to a discussion—especially 
one of policy. On the other hand, the 
student gains much more mature, bal- 
anced, and understanding point of 
view as a result ol hearing about the 
problems of his institution. Commit- 
lees having to do with the institution's 
philosophy. purposes, and program, 
research problems, and students’ prob- 
lems, are especially interesting to stu- 
dent members of such joint commit- 
tees. 


Clubs 


which some other groups such as reg- 


olten oller opportunities 
ular, regimented classes do not. They 
are frequently small, intimate groups 
where responsibilities cannot be so 
easily shunted. The larger the group, 
the easier it seems for persons to avoid 
responsibility. The Camera Club, 
Mask and Wig. International Rela- 
tions Club, Glee, Athletic: and the 


You Club (a personal grooming club) . 


need no justification from the point 
of view of appealing to and develop- 
ing individual tastes, interests, and 


abilities, and thus, better fitting indi 
viduals to contribute to our soc iety. 
Such groups oller a definite oppor 
tunity for training in leadership and 
followship. Training young people to 
select leaders on the basis of qualities 
for the job rather than favor, rotation 
of all officers to give others a chance, 
knowing how to retreat at times from 
a position of leadership to that of 
followship, how to share a discussion 
hy subduing the more aggressive 
members and giving the less aggores- 
sive ones a chance to contribute— 
these are some of the qualities which 
group organizations give faculty as 
well as students an opportunity to 
develop. 

Of all the forms extant for inter- 
change of ideas, | should rate very 
highly, the panel discussion. A group 
of semi-experts, or experts, discuss an 
issue and then the audience joins the 
discussion. There is first of all the 
inter -panel - group planning. Then 
there is the spontaneity and freshness 
of rebuttal running throughout the 
Students 


this technique. 


discussion. greatly enjoy 

Topics for discussion for panels ol - 
fer as many opportunities for demo- 
cratic living as the dynamics of the 
panel itself. Frequently, Deans’ Or- 
of the 


members, discuss Boy-Girl Relation- 


ganizations, at the request 
ships, Caring for a Home. Care of 
Children, and other topics which pre- 
pare citizens lor everyday living. 
But enough on forms and symbols 
—democratic living isa spiritual thing. 
Hard as we may try to set up the best 
patterns in which such living might 
take place, we miss the goal unless 
emphasis is placed upon the fineness 


of feeling of one towards 


person 
another, the atmosphere of the living 
together, unless there is a stirring of 
the heart to an inner feeling of kindli- 
ness. These are the intangibles which 
motivate the type of living which 
exists. | believe, however, that it is 
possible through such activities as 
those listed above, and more, through 
a faculty which lives together demo- 
cratically, that a student program of 
democratic living may evolve. | can 


envisage no better beginning for a 
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year s work than a faculty orientation 


program with one or two weeks living 
together at a camp. (Include the ad- 
ministrators.) With a saturation of 
fine feelings flowing from one faculty 
member to another, the American mir- 
acle might happen in the school. If 
this step of democratic living together, 
camp style, is not possible on the 
faculty level, surely students may he 
given such a treat. 

It is evident that any evaluation of 
a student personnel program and its 
ability to develop democratic living 
must be made from the actual type ol 
living which ensues. Nor need | call 
attention to the fact that techniques 
for measuring social, civic, and moral 
competencies are lacking. 

In an elfort to deduct how Well the 
Stowe student personnel program is 
functioning, we are now conducting 
a follow-up study of persons who en- 
tered Stowe in January, 1947, and are 
not at Stowe now. From responses 
up to date, we see the handwriting on 
the wall—that there is room for im- 
provement in our student personnel 
program. We were thought by our 
former students to have prepared them 
fairly well for cultural and social re- 
sponsibilities, but not so well for 
CIVIC responsibilities. 

As | olimpse at another aspect of 
evaluation of a_ student personnel 
program, It occurs to me that we are 
wont to think of the student-personnel 
program as a student program. it 
should not be overlooked that parents 
as citizens, share in its fruits. Our 
institution, being a local one, a mun- 
icipal one, our parents are close on 
our doorstep, so to speak. They are 
frequently more zealous for the teach- 
ing ambitions to come to fruition than 
the interests and aptitudes of the 
candidates indicate. In such cases. 
the College counseling services are of 
inestimable worth in adult education 
in furthering the democratic ideal that 
each person must be trained and 


given the opportunity to serve in the 


; niche for which he is best suited. Too 


many tragedies have already occurred 
in the teaching profession where the 
student, parent, and society have suf- 


fered immeasurably. 
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The Time Storm 


The time is storm that rends great trees awry, 

jecting man's brief work upon the wind. 

The time is cloud that veils away the sky 

With dark no feeble candle can rescind. 

Now armies march that should disband for peace; 
And voices rage that ought to lift in song. 

The land is waste where harvest should increase, 
And sovereign Hunger lingers overlong. 

The well of fears has echoed storm before, 
And stone on stone have risen to tower again. 
When pregnant guns dropped death, a verdant oor 
Replaced the slaughter house of violent men. 

© quickly pour foundations where they stood 


And raise a peace of lasting brotherhood. 


As professional workers charged 
with the responsibility of educating Chisholm 
teachers democratically, let us strive atin 
zealously to have the personnel point 
ol view, its approach and program, 


permeate the entire institution. Let partial answers to 


us ask ourselves—How may student- these: 


data in the personnel olfice become 


of vital use to the professor of history r 
é reports and statements ? 


or biology? How may we get the fac- 


ulty members to deviate long enough 


standings between 


from the lecture technique to have 
a panel discussion? Hard to answer, 
ves, but not insupe rable. | lany insti think. important ? 


tutions have attacked this problem 
through in-service faculty training. 
let us recommend to such a group, 
and to ourselves, that we study and of others? 
re-study the excellent definition of 
democratic living given in the Ameri- ; 
tion / 
can Council on Education publica- 
tion, “The Teacher As Counselor’ — 
“Democratic living means participa- 
judging 


tion by all in furthering the best in- standards for 


lerests of all,” events, literature, etc. / 


—Helen McGaughey 
lrom NATIONAL, POETRY ANTHOLOGY 


(Continued from Page 99) 
problems. We ask the student to seek 
questions — like 


How can | judge between conflicting 


Hlow can | help prevent misunder- 


myself and 
How can I secure action on things | 


How can I decide what orders and 
appeals it is sensible to obey? 


How can I learn from the experience 


can | detect false information 


and immature, shallow interpreta- 


How can | co-operate with others in 
a discussion of common interests? 


How can I achieve some considered 


people, 
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rs in 
ests / 


lered 
ople, 


How can | increase the range ol my 
observation, appreciation and sym- 
pathy / 

How can | train myself in efficient 
habits of investigation and study / 

How can | learn to accept and prolit 
from criticism 

How can | measure my personal traits 
‘and goals / 

How can | learn to work with others 
‘n solving common problems / 

How can | overcome my fears and in- 
hibitions which prevent me from 
communicating ellectively 

How can I interest other people in 
what | want to tell them? 

Ete. 

(Questions like these are real-life 
questions of general education; io 
lind partial answers to them the stu- 
dent must improve his technique of 
using and responding to language in 
action in social situations. He must 
consider the life-results of his talking, 
thinking and acting habits and not 
exclusively the correctness or elegance 
of words in sentences. 

To help students learn some prin- 
ciples and habits leading to relatively 
successful solution of the problems 
‘ndicated by these questions, we rely 
on several dillerent kinds of class 
exercises. Lhere is a 
direct exposition and lecture instruc- 
tion. However, because many stu- 
dents have few (or, still worse, Many 
false) notions of the relation of lang 
uage to lile and events, direct presen. 
tation of the theory of communication 
and of some formulations of general 
semantics is advisable. 

The general semantics formulations 
which are most immediately teachable 
and usable are the map-territory rela- 
tionship of language and events and 
the delayed reaction (understanding 
before action) pattern ol response. 
Their importance in general education 


is that they not only give an intellec- 


tual understanding of the problem ol 


language in life, but also suggesl 
methods of self-training for more ma- 
ture reactions. 

From the theory of communication, 
the most important single principle lo 


stress is that communication is a 
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minimum of 


social process» involving speaker and 


listener, writer and reader, including 
the language-response habits of each 
and the social setting in which the 
communication takes place. 

Direct instruction is probably also 
necessary to train students to look at 
language from a_ social-functional 
point of view. We use both eX posi 
lory and laboratoy methods to Iry to 
teach students to distinguish among 
report, inference, directive, ritual, ete., 
language and to recognize the char- 
acteristics of the language ol emotion- 
al explosion. This work is, for most 
students, very valuable, since it leads 
them to observe, as well as react to, 
the language ol people in the situa- 
lions they meet everyday. 

But even more important perhaps 
than the direct instruction is the pro- 
vision in the course for the maximum 
1umber of experiences in direct com- 
munication; as many of these as is 
possible should be rather formally 
evaluated by the students in- 
structor the point-ol-view ol 
“how we could do it better.” Panels, 
committees, group investigations, etc.., 
“ive the students chances to work to- 

other, speak and listen to each other, 
write and read in a social project ol 
importance to themselves. The arti- 
ficiality of the “theme” and the set 
speech, with its attendant anxiety 
about a “grade” (not a result) is thus 
avoided. 

For maximum results in general ed- 
ucation. it is necessary to make clear 
lo (and keep before) the student what 
he is invited to accomplish in a 
course, i.e., what dilference it may 
make in his habits and life. He must 
look at the course in some larger per- 
spective than as a series of assign- 
ments leading to a final examination, 


a grade and a number of hours’ credit. 


In the Basic 


course, we tell the student at the he- 


(Communications 


cinning that the course has been de- 
igned to help him learn to do such 
things as these more adequately than 
he can do them at present: 

Speak informally before a group with- 
tension and 


oul feeling undue 


nervousness. 


listen attentively and understand. 
ingly to the spoken presentation 
even ol complex ideas. 

Read standard English prose of more 
than average difficulty with relative 
ease and competence. 

Write standard English prose con 
cerning subjects of interest to your- 
sell in such a way that you can 
communicate to an average read 
er. | 

Interpret and evaluate written and 
spoken language without gross dis 
tortion, even when it expresses al- 
titudes and points of view different 
from your own. 

Interpret and react appropriately to 
language in terms of its function in 
the situation of which it is part. 

Distinguish between two pieces of 
comparable writing in terms of their 
relative adequacy. 

Class-sessions, conferences, clinics, 
projects, panels and the other experi- 
ences ol the student in the course are. 
therelore, to be thought of as the 
means the student can use to accomp 
lish these ends. The subject-matter 
of the course is what happens to him. 
His orade in the course will be based 
on what he succeeds in accomplish- 
ing, not on the average of a series of 
Right at the 


beginning, we assure him (it takes 


“themes” and “tests.” 
half a semester to convince him we 
mean it) that he will not be “graded” 
on every piece of work” he does in 
the course. He gets a grade in the 
course each quarter; but this grade is 
agreed upon with his instructor in 
terms of his improvement in the skills 
listed above. The grading scale is 
mart of the Syllabus and, whenever 
nossible, is marked in conference, but 
always in terms of his total improve- 


ment of perlormance to date.” 


“My own feeling is that a course like 
this one should not be “oraded” al 
“take” the 


course until the objectives are ac- 


all: the student should 
-omplished according to some reason- 
able standard. In terms of administra- 
tion and accreditation, this is difficult: 
our practice seemed to us a reasonable 


compromise. 
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It is important to recognize that it 
is necessary to teach, and not just 
advocate, this attitude of student re- 
sponsibility for results. We consider 
that the effort to develop student re- 
sponsibility is one of the most import- 
ant contributions of any course to 
general education, especially when, 
in the class work itself, it is reinforced 
by training in method and a direct 
attempt to develop mature attitudes 
toward study and investigation. 

Perhaps the most usual tactor in 
student “failure” in college is general 
immature irresponsibility, i.e.. the no- 
lion that his teachers are responsible 
lor administering his education to 
him in “assignments _ which he will 
“do” as hastily as possible and receive 
more or less “credit” for. This con- 
fused orientation seems to be trained 
ly enough secondary schools to be 
a major problem of re-education at 
the college level. With individual 
students, il may be complicated by 
involvement in personal problems and 
more or less contusion in adjustment 


to college life and conditions. 


Undoubtedly, skillful personal 
counselling is the best answer to the 
problem. Nevertheless, in practice in 
most colleges, help from a counselling 
program is sought most olten hy stu- 
dents in acute personal difficulties or 
by those in academic trouble with 
low grades. At the same time, a large 
number of college classes are still 
conducted in such a way that it is 
possible for most students to “pass 
them without changing an immature 
notion of what education is all about. 
life- 


attitudes and study-habits alike are 


Hence, many students whose 
immature do not have the sense of 
urgent need which makes them use 
counselling services to the best ad- 
vantages. 

We try to face this problem hy 
direct’ discussion and training in 
method in class sessions. We bring 
it to the attention of students in our 
Handbook in these words: 

Mature Attitudes Toward College 
Work. Successful study depends to 
a large extent on your attitude to- 


ward your work, and upon what you 
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think you are doing in going to col- 
lege. Even very earnest students, who 
are not just loating or waiting for the 
draft, sometimes have some false no- 
tions about education which prevent 
their doing good college work. 

A great students seem to 
have been trained in lower schools 
in rather childish notions of educa- 


tion, childish attitudes toward school 


many 


work, and immature feelings about 

the relations between students and 

instructors. 

These immature attitudes are shown 
by much student behavior and by the 
way students talk about school sit- 
uations. 

The Handbook then quotes a large 
number of student remarks, such as 
these which we selected as being rep- 
resentative of the way many students 
talk about their college work: 

“How many pages do we have to 
read?” 

“| worked half the night on that 
paper; I ought to get a better 
grade. 

“T always got A’s in high school.” 

“This must be true» because the book 
says sO. 

“Are you going to ask us about this 
on a test?” 

“Do we have to do it? Will we get 
a grade on it?” 

“What can | do to get extra credit 7” 

“What do you (i.e., the instructor) 
want us to do?” 

“No need to study this: it doesn't 
apply to my major. 

“Will | get extra credit if | do this?” 

“Can | do extra work for you to raise 
my grade?” 

“You read this paper, but you didn't 
give me a grade on it!” 

“Will you correct my paper’ 

Ete. 

The Handbook then goes on to say: 

This 


that many students have assumptions 


behavior seems to indicate 

about education which can be des- 

cribed as follows: 

It is the instructor's duty to make 
students work. 

If students do work, they should re- 
ceive good grades, regardless of 


quality. 


Educational tasks are undertaken to | 

secure the instructor's approval. which 
will be shown by a high Grade 
given as a reward. 

“My courses” and “my education” 


are the same thing. When | have a 
degree and 120 hours, | am “edu. 


cated.” 
You become educated by “covering | 

assignments. It there is no aSSign. 

ment, there is no work to be done | 


in the course. 


—~ 


is the instructor's duty to “interest” 


students and to make them want to 
work. Eventually, the student's ed. 
ucation is primarily the responsibil. 


ity of the instructor. 

“Grades” and “credits,” not know. | 
ledge and wisdom, are what the 
student should work for. 

I'm here; educate me if you Can. | 
But, of course, outlining the prob. 
lem and discussing it is not enough, | 
There must be training in method i 
In the first quartery we set up a num. ; 
ber of exercises in techniques of in. | 
vestigation, with emphasis upon clari- 
lying questions and planning invest. ) 
igation. We discuss the structure of. 
method, | 
We follow this up in the second and | 


scientitic problem-solving 
third quarters by specilic individual 
attempts to answer questions by in. | 
vestigation® and by group investiga: | 
tions of problems suggested by stu- 
dents. 


In order to throw the maximum de. | 


gree ol responsibility for reaching the 
goals on the students themselves, we 
provide the mechanism of a Student 
Planning Committee to work with 
the instructor. These committees are 
elected by the students of each sec- 
tion; they meet with the instructor, | 
plan panel discussions, set deadlines | 
on the various projects, etc. They | 
bring to the instructor's attention the 
student's opinion about the kind of 


exercises in which they need training. 


“It is important that these investiga- 
tions should be the attempt to an- | 
swer, by any appropriate means, real 
questions. They should not be the 
usual “looking up material” on a} 


“topic. 
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Qur course begins with a_ series 
of diagnostic performance tests to sup- 
plement the general psychological 
tests given as part of the entrance 
procedures of the college. On the re- 
cults of these tests, a preliminary pro- 
file is drawn for the student on our 
Student Rating Scale in Basic Com 
munications. The student is rated on 
a number of scales: 

Speaking is rated on scales whose ex- 
tremes are: 

Fluent 

Thin Content ... Rich Content 
Listening is rated on scales whose ex- 

tremes are: 

Inaccurate ........... Accurate 
Writing is rated on scales whose ex- 

tremes are: 

Thin Content .... Rich Content 

Inappropriate L'sage, 

Diction, etc. ...... Appropriate 

Careless Formulation, 

Style: etc. Careful 


Reading is rated on scales whose ex 


tremes are: 
Inaccurate wee Accurate 


Wide Range 
Shallow Appreciation. ..... 


Narrow Range .. 


Deep Appreciation 

The student s job is to move him 
self to the right on these scales, at 
least to a maximum standard of com- 
petence. The class exercises, experi 
ences, instruction, criticism, etc., are 
set up to help him do so. Reaching 
this minimum standard constitutes 
“passing the course; reaching a su- 


perior standard means a grade of A 


or 

As rapidiy as we can do so, we are 
setting up clinical services (to supple- 
ment work in conferences) in which 
students can seek specilic instruction 
‘A staff constructing a Communica- 
tions course should endeavor to set 
up criteria for “minimum” and “‘su- 
perior. accomplishment which are as 
objective as possible; in our course 
determination ol these grades is still 
loo much a matter of the subjective 
judgments of instructors. 
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and training in communication weak 
nesses discovered by the diagnostic 
tests or in the class meetings. As this 
clinical program develops, we hope to 
keep it flexibly tied to the needs of 
the various sections, filling the sched- 
ule of subjects to be treated each 
week in terms of the most wide- 
spread needs revealed by student 
performances. 

In this clinical work, we make lim- 
ited use of senior students in the col- 
lege. who meet individual freshmen 
to help them with specilic difficul- 
ties revealed in the class work. Their 
help enables the department to pro- 
vide more clinical assistance to the 
lreshmen, and at the same time GIVES 
the seniors a limited amount of clin- 
ical and guidance work to supplement 
their practice teaching. 

Since our college runs on a quarter 
system, we provide, at the end of the 
second quarter, an opportunity for 
a performance test where a student 
can attempt to demonstrate superior 
accomplishment of the course objec- 
tives. This test is given on request of 
the student with the consent of the 
instructor. If the performance is su- 
perior, the student is excused from the 
third quarter's work.* 

So much for course administration, 
and for the course at River Falls. ] 
have spoken so much of our course, 
not to imply that it is only or neces- 
sarily the best pattern, but rather that 
it is possible to talk very profitably 
about teaching communication skills 
without reference to some specitic 
attempt to do it. We have high hopes 
and conlidence in our course; but any 
staff. which 


course in Basic Communications must 


undertakes to write a 


realize that there are many unsolved 
tech- 


niques and evaluation which must al- 


problems — in administration, 
wavs be solved less by theory than 
in terms of the student population 


of the college itself. 


‘The number of these students (who 
get three quarters of results in two 
quarters) is of course small. This 
vear 27 students out of 281 will try 
the test. 


Some pattern of instruction in com- 
munication skills is clearly essential 
for any program of general education. 
lt is true that the term “general edu- 
cation is used to cover all kinds of 
programs. However, despite all the 
differences of interpretation, the gen- 
eral education movement does repre- 
sent a common interest in extending 
the objectives of college education 
lrom mere presentation of codified in- 
formation to direct training of atti- 
tude and orientation. This extension 
of aim is forced on the college by 
various factors, among them new so- 
cial conditions, the new problems of 
democracy in the machine age, the 
increase and change of college popu- 
lation, etc. The problems are enorm- 
ous, both theoretically and practically. 

But whatever a college decides to 
do, the kind of language training 
which students usually get in the 
program will determine to a large de- 
oree what, in fact. the results of the 
program will be. The maturity of our 
language habits, our skill and flexi- 
bility in communication with others, 
our accuracy in understanding the 
functions of language to which we re- 
spond, etc., are all involved in any 
growth we may make in knowledge, 
purpose, method and wisdom. And 
such growth by the student is the 


basic concern of general education. 


When a college decides to under- 
take a program of general education, 
by all means the staff of that college 
should write its own course in com- 
munications, and not merely adopt a 
pattern which has worked elsewhere. 
lt is important to recognize that “com- 
munications. can never be effective 
for general education if it is regarded 
by the staff as a mixture of “English” 
and “Speech.” Re-training by the 
teacher is necessary to teach it well. 
And there is no better 


training» than the co-operative at- 


in-service 


tempt to write a new course in lang- 
uage skills with general education 


objectives in mind. 


As a last point, | would like to 
emphasize what seems to me _ the 
great need and importance of curricu- 


lum reconstruction in our colleges at 
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this time. It is not necessary to labor 
the point that much current practice 
is pathetically out of touch with the 
problems and conditions which, pre- 
sumably, the students are preparing 
to meet. What is even more serious 
is that too frequently college experi- 
ence leads to no srowth in mature 
flexibility, 


responsibility, etc., and no gain in the 


internal balance. social 
ability to use scientific methods in 
daily life situations. Too many col- 
leges are making no use whatsoever 
of the flood of new knowledge about 
method and nervous system integra 
tion available in general semantics, 
psychiatry, scientific method, child 
development. sroup dynamics and 
other rapidly srowing fields of inves- 
tigation. Too often even “general edu- 
cation’ is thought of merely as a new 
way of organizing the same old in- 
formation or as intensive indoctrin- 


ation in outmoded thought-patterns. 


Yet what is demanded is very clear. 
The nation and the world need more 
people of emotional stability, a wider 
horizon of interests, purpose and sym- 
pathy. and day-by-day methods of 
living based on the flexible mature 
methods of science rather than on 
traditional blind 
and ambitions. The college. which 


loyalties. hatreds 
trains people for positions of leader- 
ship in society, must consider meth- 


ods for producing these results. 


Roll... 


(Continued from Page 101) 


rector of the Institute of Farly Ameri- 
can History at Williamsburg. It is 
not without significance that Werten- 
baker selected for the title of his pres- 
idential address before the American 
Historical Association at Cleveland, 
Ohio, in December, 1947, The Mold- 
ing of the Middle West, which had 
to do with the transplanting of east- 
ern culture in the west. His volumes 
on The Founding of American Civili- 
zation have for their chief theme. 
early American culture. The even 
better known twelve volume History 
of American Life Series edited by 
Schlesinger and Fox is devoted in 
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the main to a history of American 
Culture. 

This crowing interest in American 
cultural history is further evidenced 
by the restoration and preservation of 
many early American homes of dis- 
tinction, Westover, Strat- 


ford. Carter's Grove, Gunston Hall in 


such as 


Virginia, the Hammond House in 
Annapolis. Mount Pleasant in Phila- 
delphia, and the whole village of 
Williamsburg. The 


manifested in Zarly American turn. 


great interests 
ishings such as those exhibited in the 
American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art is but another prool. 


This brings us to our main theme, 
a course in American Humanities. 
No claim is here made of having 
found the best answer or of saying 
the final word on the subject. It will 
be considered from the viewpoint of 
an historian, one whose chiel interest 
is in the field of American and Eng- 
lish history. The course that is sug 
gested is the cultural history of Amer- 
ica woven around Anglo-American 
Cultural Relations. 


that this approach more than any 


It would seem 
other serves to emphasize the contin 
uity of our western culture which is 
so important. The 
America to England is inestimable. 
lt is far greater than that to any other 
country. We are a child with a great 
heritage culturally as well as political- 
ly. Whether our ancestors came from 
England or from other lands heyond 
the sea, all have shared in this in- 
heritance. It is not only our language 


and much of our literature but to a 


indebtedness of 


large extent our traditions, customs, 
nursery tales, and habits of thought 
that are of English origin. This is 
not all. Sir Richard Livingston has 
declared that four-fifths of what is 
worth while in our western civiliza- 
tion can be traced to Greece and Pal- 
estine. Assuming this to be true, the 
greater part of this ancient legacy 
has been transmitted to us through 
England. 

In the presentation of such a course, 
the chronological method of treat- 
ment seems to be the most satisfac- 


tory. One might begin with a survey 


of the English cultural background 


of American colonization, followed he 
a brief general summary of the Eng. 
lish cultural impact on colonial Amer. 
ica. This might be followed by such 
topics as - The English l_anguage: 
The English Bible and the Book of 
(‘ommon Prayer; Religion in Colon. 
ial America; Education in Colonial 
America; Books and Literature in 
Colonial America: Architecture 
Painting and Music in Colonial 
America. [hese same topics, or some 
of them, together with others deemed 
appropriate could be considered again 
in connection with the Revolutionan 
Era: the Post-Revolutionary Years 
1789-1815: the Middle Period. 1815. 
1850; the Decade of the Fifties: the 
Period from the Civil War to the 
End of the Nineteenth Century: The 
Twentieth Century to the Present. 

Not only should the roots of our 
culture be dealt with but also some 
attention should be given to the mod. 
ification which have taken place in 
America, to ellorts to achieve some 
measure of cultural independence. and 
to our own contributions. 

This then is the main stream which 
sives unity to the course. But it is 
not the whole picture. There are other 


immigrant strains which have made 


their contribution to American cul- 


ture, and which cannot he ignored. 
There are the Scotch-Irish, the Ger. 
man, the French Huguenot, the Span. 


ish in Southwestern America. and the 


Scandinavian in the Northwest. All 


these have helped to form the mosaic 
of American life—the general pattern 
of our culture. 

The material, both English and 
American, for an American Human- 
ities Course such as is here outlined, 
is rich and varied. In addition to the 
standard histories of a general nature, 
there are hundreds of special works, 
cuch as Professor T. J. Wertenbakers 
little volume on The Golden Age of 
Colonial Culture: college histories, 
such as Mallet, A History of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford and Professor Mori: 
son's excellent History of Harvard; 
literary histories, of which the Liter- 
ary History of the United States, ed- 
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ited by Robert E. Spiller, Henry Sei- 


del Canby, Howard Mumlord Jones, 
| Dixon Wecter, Stanley T. Williams 
and others, in three volumes, might 
be cited; art histories, histories of 
various religious groups, of which the 
recently published Virginia's Mother 
Church by George M. Brydon is a 
example: biographies of men 
she have made outstanding contribu- 
tions to Our cultural history; volumes 
of letters such as those olf Henry 
James, William Dean Howells, James 
Russell lowell, Charles Eliot Norton, 
Henry William ML. 


Thackeray: large numbers of travel 


Adams and 


books; an extensive periodical 
erature including such English publi- 
cations as The Edinburgh Review, 
The Quarterly Review, Blackwood's 
Magazine, The Contemporary Re 
view, The Fort nightly and The Nine 
teenth Century. and American peri 
odicals such as The North American 
Review, Harper's, and The Atlantic 
Monthly. There is no lack of good 
material and it is increasing all the 
time. The difficulty lies in attempting 
to choose the best from the enormous 
amount available. 

There is nothing spectacular about 
such a course in the Humanities. It 
will not put more dollars into pockets 
or more gadgets into homes. Its div- 
idends are in another realm, in that 
of the spirit—in contributing to a ful- 
ler, richer, more abundant life. It 
will be difficult in this noisy world 
in which we live, in the midst of this 
babel of voices, to even get a hearing. 
The loudest voices are not always the 
most important ones. But let it be re- 
membered that once upon a time in 
the long ago a greal and strong wind 
rent the mountains and brake in 
pieces the rocks before the Lord; but 
the Lord was not in the wind; and 
alter the wind an earthquake: but the 
lord was not in the earthquake: and 
alter the earthquake a fire; but the 
Lord was not in the fire; and after 


the fire a still small voice.” 


Leal. 
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at a particular time when we should 
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he striving for unity and endeavoring 
to reach a state of mutual understand. 
ing and respect by putting into prac- 
tice the clear and simple admonition 
embodied in the Golden Rule. But 
it some discernible trends continue, it 
is of course quite likely that in the 
last analysis the persons who would 
suffer most from such chaos would 
he the very ones for whom the schools 
are operated—our children. It is in 
their best interests, then, for us to 
safeguard at all costs the constitution. 
al principle of separation of church 


and state. 


Muse... 


(Continued from Page 103) 

The total culture, not merely the 
school as its agent, plays an educa- 
tive role. We must recognize this 
lact if we are to contribute to the re- 
organization of our life in the interest 
of all. Change has woven into our 
democratic pattern of life new values 
that now seek for reconciliation. 

very society seeks to maintain and 
perpetuate its values, and the di- 
versity of values found in different 
cultures reveals the fact that human 
beings are so pliable and modifiable 
that almost any set of values may 
lranspire. More recently we have wit- 
nessed how culture patterns may be 
manipulated to shape the individual! 
with an unerring deliniteness. In Nazi 
(Jermany a single concept of race was 
introduced as_ the magnet about 
which new loyalties were to cluster. 
Those whose blood lines passed in- 
spection were bound together by a 
common interest that gave purpose to 
their living. Human action was de- 
liberately shaped. The interests of the 
individual were subordinated. Emo- 
tional outlets were created for the pur- 
pose of helping the culture to control 
-etter the individual. 

Man is neither good nor bad by 
nature; he is neither inherently co- 
operative nor basically individualistic. 
He develops the attitudes and values 
which his particular group sanctions 
and rewards. Cultural values are a 
tremendous force in directing human 
have 


development. The — dictators 


dramatically demonstrated these facts 
in the field of social action. The anth 
ropologists have documented them 
over years of careful scholarship. The 
totalitarian states have demonstrated 
that they can educate to eradicate 
democratic ideals from the human 
scene. May not our culture, with an 
equally dynamic elfort. encourage 
those values whose satisfaction is nec 
essary lor democratic living? 

lt is the task of education to build 
a culture which has within it the dy- 
namics for its own reconstruction. 
This task education can perform by 
making the culture aware olf itself 
in order that its essential values may 
re made the more elfective. In edu- 
cation we must remember that in the 
pursuit of the common good values 
that were pursued by one gereration 
may need to be abandoned by the 
next. Education's problem is to dis- 
cover the direction that values shall 
take. In a democracy we look to edu- 
cation to make people aware of the 
social changes that force breaks with 
traditional ways of living. It is only 
through such awareness that people 
can learn to recognize what tradition- 
ally accepted values are being made 
possible and what values are approp- 
riate to new conditions. 

Most people lack a technique lor 
solving social conflicts. They accept 
traditional values and _ realize very 
inadequately what is taking place in 
the world which they live. They are 
at a loss to think their way through 
their problems. This condition is nat- 
ural because education has never ser- 
‘ously undertaken to develop an un- 
derstanding of the forces at work 
within our culture. This lack of un- 
derstanding has resulted in ineffec- 
efforts to control for human val- 
ues. 

Young people should see that econ- 
omic endeavor must not aim merely 
at the best possible adaptation to 
changing conditions, but must aim 
vt directing change in Ways that make 
possible the further realization of val- 
ues which are necessary for demo. 
cratic living. Schools should teach 
in terms of what students need to 


know in order to live fully developed 
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and organized lives. This is the test 
to apply to the selection of materials 
of instruction and of educational ex- 
periences. Growth is the richest re- 
ward of life. This is especially true 
when growth exercises intelligence in 
the shared task of creating the values 
for which the culture is to strive. Dif- 
ferences cannot be eliminated. Rather, 
they should be used deliberately to 
facilitate the continuous and coopera- 


tive reconstruction ol values. 


correcting difficulties or deficiencies 
in cooperation with the company sup- 
ervisor or coordinator. The coordina- 
tor also receives from the employer 
reports of various kinds which are 
used in making out school reports. 
These students are given a letter 
srade on their alternoon laboratory 
work, and of course the data oiven 
the coordinator by the employer is 
the only basis on which he can give 


the student a orade. 


Employer—The on-l he-job supervi- 


Another view of office trainees at work 


Wipert . 


(Continued from Page 104) 
with the few possible exceptions which 
school routine and program make nec- 
essary. We must keep in mind that 


this is a school and_ that 


program 
school and business have cooperated 
to make it possible. 

Participating schools: Here in Peo- 
ria two high schools are participating 
in the program with a total of 34 
students. 

Program coordination: 


Schools—The coordinator the 
representative of the schools. His or 
her duties are to make periodic visits 
to the offices to observe the work sit- 
uations and to assist the student in 


is 


ay 


sor obtains the necessary information 
lor grading purposes. He arranges tor 
the 
with the student trainee. He makes 
regular contacts with the student and 
makes necessary suggestions or critt- 
cism in order to increase the efliciency 
ol the student trainee. 


coordinator s on-the-job visits 


In one of our larger industries, the 
training supervisor has arranged lor 
periodic classroom meetings for the 
trainees during working time. These 
meetings are informative discussions 
concerning business organization, ol- 
lice management, and the business 
set-up ol the particular organization. 

Rate of pay: When employers were 
contacted last fall relative to partici 
this 


suggested that they pay the student 


pating in program, the school 


trainees a wage comparable to a wage 


they would pay any part-time begin. 
ning employee in their organization 
Of course, the hourly rate for these 
students varies with the type of Organ. 
ization and type of job within that 
organization. 

Hours of work: It was felt that in 
order to make this program elfectiye 
and benelicial the employer should 
the 


working hours 


guarantee student at least 
per week. Since the 
majority of the students are available 
lor work at 1:00 p.m., there has been 
no dilliculty in getting these 15 hours 
per week. In most cases, the Work 
hours run from 20 to 23 per week. 

Duration of lraining: mploymen 
under this cooperative plan is limited 
to one school year, -mployment is 
discontinued if the student leaves 
school. 

Following high school oraduation 

in June, three possible actions are 
cons'dered by the employer: 
|. If the student has the necessary re. 
quirements for a full-time employee 
and an opening is available. he ma 
le translerred to the regular stall ol 
the organization. 
2. If there is no opening in his par- 
ticular department, the student may 
be translerred to another department 
in the same organization. 


3. If the student does not wish to re. 


main with his training organization. 


he may resign. 

In anyone ol the three actions, the 
student will be an experienced em- 
ployee for whatever organization he 
joins. 

The employer has a definite respon- 
sibility in being a ‘teacher’ in the 
lraining program. The student has a 
definite responsibility in meeting busi- 
ness requirements as to punctuality 


and elficient working habits. As the 


student receives instruction and exper: | 


ience, his lraining Wages may he ad- 
vanced in line with his progress and 
ability. The school, represented by 
the coordinator, has a delinite respon: 
sibility in bringing the student, bus- 
iness employer, and_ hool into a 
harmonious circle. 

This (Cooperative Program is set up 
to bridge the gap between graduation 


and entrance into the business world. 
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The school hopes to prepare these 
commercial students to be efficient, 
usiness-Wwise individuals, who will 
he valuable employees lor any em- 
ployer al the end of their school vear. 

The business men of our commun- 
itv who are at present participating in 
program feel that time, effort. and 
finances spent in training these part. 
time student trainees are going to pay 
good dividends at the end of the 


training period. 


Trveblood 


(Continued from Page 105) 

lore these conterences and before the 
high school student body in general. 
Workshops can he organized to de- 
velop mastery ol leadership tech- 
niquess—committee lunections, parlia- 
mentary procedure, participation pro 
cedure, principles of group dynamics. 
etc. These are but a few of the ideas 
which can be used to develop better 
leadership in the high school and to 
develop an intense interest in heing 
a good citizen alter leaving high 
school. 

The college's responsibility in de 
veloping good citizenship is a greal 
one, also. The Teachers College has 
particularly a heavy burden. For, it 
is the Teachers College which must 
not only develop each student into a 
good citizens but it must also train 
teachers who are soing to teach the 
student below the college level to 
be good citizens. Every Teachers Col- 
lege should have a well developed 
plan for channeling its teaching stu- 
dents into activities and classes which 
lend to the development of the stu 
dent as a teacher capable of teaching 
good citizenship and of sponsoring 
activities which will aid hy giving 
nractice in the techniques of good 
citizenship. 

The college, as the high school, 
must urge its professors to be aware 
of the ultimate goal of the educa- 
tional program—good citizenship. In 
the final analysis the student as a 
good citizen must, for the most part, 
he a product of the classroom, that 
is, if there is to be mass production 


of good citizens. Actually, there is 
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some doubt as to whether the class- 
room, as it has operated in the pre- 
vious centuries, has produced that 
which it should produce—good cit- 
izens. [here is mounting criticism on 
the part of progressive students and 
educators that our classrooms have 
not been producing good citizenship 
in the student—instead it has pro- 
duced nothing more than an “‘edu- 
cated” mechanic engrossly interested 
in nothing but raising his own econ- 
omic and social standing, and whose 
altitude toward = his citizenship re- 
sponsibilities has been negative or 
nil. This condition must not be al- 
lowed to continue. 

A great percentage of the good 
citizenship which has been taught in 
our colleges has been taught through 
the agencies of extra-curricular activ- 
ities without coordination with and 
very little cooperation from the class- 
room. [This is an intolerable situation, 
one which all educators should seek 
'o remedy. For, in the long run, mass 
»roduction of good citizens from col- 
lege students can be accomplished 

nly hy such coordination and co- 
operation. Recognizing that this will 
not be accomplished overnight, some 
‘deas are offered on how the extra- 
curricular aspects of college might 
Ne better improved and made more 
effective in producing good citizens. 

Student government has alwavs 
heen recognized as a student activity 
on the college level. All too often. 
however, it has been recognized mere- 
ly as a student activity whose only 
purpose is to give the student another 
activity in which to spend his spare 
time. Student government has a mere 
fundamental purpose than just anoth- 
er student activity. Student covern- 
ment must be recognized as_ that 
agency which GIVES the student an 
opportunity to govern himself and to 
practice that Democracy about which 
he hears so much in the classroom 
and other places. Democracy. if it is 
to survive, must be practiced as well 
oiven “lip” service. 

Student government as an agency 
of Democracy can and must serve as 
in integral part of the college com- 


The college 


munity. administrator 


must realize the purpose of student 
covernment and must delegate to it 
the authority to govern. lo college 
students the responsibility falls of ad- 
ministering efficiently that delegated 
authority and of supporting the ideals 
of student government. In order to 
develop student interest and ability 
in student government and allied ac- 
tivities, the student government and 
the college must take positive steps. 
The first step in developing inter- 
est is that of contacting every student 
as he enters college. If possible, it 
is well to reach into the high school 
to develop this interest. College spon- 
sored camps for graduated high school 
seniors is a technique to arouse in- 
terest (Purdue University is now lay- 
ing plans for such a camp). Every 
college should have a well developed 
orientation week for its new students 
—this week should include not only 
but 


should include a picture of student 


testing and registration also 


activities student government 
available on the campus—the student 
government is a superior agency for 
planning this part of the orientation 
week, 

Post-orientation efforts to arouse 
further the interest of the new = stu- 
dent are particularly needed—a series 
of five or six meetings explaining 
why. what. and how of being a par- 
ticipating member of the college com- 
munity might be an effective follow- 
up on orientation week. Such meet- 
ings should be devoted to a full ex- 
planation of the relationship of being 
» participating member of the col- 
lege community to being a future 
sood citizen, to a complete explana- 
tion of student activities available. to 

thorough explanation of student 
scovernment, to a stimulating explan- 
ation of the need of capable leaders 
in the world today, to an explanation 
of how to gO about entering student 
activities, and to an explanation of a 
few basic points on conduct in stu- 
dent activities and leadership tech- 
niques. The University of Minnesota 


has devised a method of guiding new 


‘students into student organizations 


called threshold groups—it is in these 
“roups that the new student makes 
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his first positive step in student ac. 


tivities—the threshold plan has proved 


effective at Minnesota in interesting 


new students in activities. Michigan 


State sponsors an activities carnival 


to arouse the interests of the new stu: 
dent—each organization has an op- 


portunity to present its purposes, ac- 


tivities, etc. by setting up exhibits. 
These are but a few ideas concerning 
methods of arousing student interest. 


()f course, the most elfective means 


of arousing interests and suiding stu- 
dents into activities is good personal 


ounseling. 


The interest aroused, the next step 


is that of improving the basic tech- 
niques of participating in groups and 
‘or organizations. The leadership con- 
ference is a means. of improving the 
technical mastery of organization par- 
ticipation principles—this method can 
le used as a means of mass produc- 
tion.Such conferences should be sup 
plemented by a program of emphasis 
on the importance of developing lead- 
ership within the individual organi- 
zations, especially living groups. The 
leadership conference on the sopho- 
more level should be coordinated by 
the student government but planned 
hy the sophomores themselves. Dis- 
tribution of printed material to serve 
suides in operating organizations 
makes such a conference more el- 
fective. 

Having given a basic understand- 
ing of elementary leadership tech- 
niques on the sophomore level, any 
coordinated program of development 
of leadership should be continued on 
the upperclassman level by a more 
highly developed type of citizenship- 
leadership program. A series of sem. 
‘nars could be used to serve this pur- 
pose. Sessions might be held on Dem- 
ocracy as a concept, group process, 
philosophies of leadership-follower- 
ship, role of the student government 
in democracy, the value of student 
activities, the student and the “world 
outside’, techniques of developing the 
leader, principles of organization, pol- 
itics (both campus and otherwise), 
scholarship. parliamentary procedure 
—these are merely suggested titles 


. . T 
for sessions (in some cases it might 


be advisable to combine or insert ses- 
sions). Any series of seminars should 
be concluded with a number of work- 
shop sessions to give the participants 
an opportunity to apply some of the 
rinciples learned in the seminars to 
the specific problems of their organ 
ization or activity. 

It is not unreasonable to assume 


that could 


the student covernmen! 


develop and administer a coordinated 
leadership program as outlined with 
the aid and advise of other divisions 
of the college. particularly the Divi- 
sion of Student Personnel. Of course, 
the program as outlined should, in 
addition, use the methods of develop- 
ing student leadership which are in 
effect on many campuses— big broth. 
er-little brother’ systems, campus pol- 
itics, olficer training programs, re- 
treats, and so on. In administering 
such a program, the student govern. 
ment should realize that the long run 
development ol leadership-follower- 
ship and hence good citizenship will 
depend upon the skillful coordination 
of all agencies of developing the stu 
dent asa citizen—Inter-fraternity coun 
cil, Pan-Hellenic, Association of Wo.- 
men Students, the —." dormitory 
svstems, and especially the classroom. 
Citizenship of high quality can be 
developed in quantity only by the co 
ordination of all of the agencies of 
the college. It is time for the college 
to realize that it is a coordinated unit 


the the Board of 


Trustees. To make this realization he- 


from student to 
come functional all agencies must co- 
operate! 

Wf the college student of teday is 
to serve as one of the Teaders of 
tomorrow. we. the student and the 
educator of today. must become aw>re 
of our responsibilities to serve in the 
role assigned. We must make every 
effort to Fulfill this role. The ideas 
presented in this paper are not in- 
tended to serve as the Solution but it 
is the hene of the author that thev 
mav awaken in the reader an aware- 
ness of the challence with which the 


student and educator is faced. The 


challenge has been issued—are you 
soing to meet the challenge ? 


SUGGESTED LEADERSHIP 
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(Continued from Paqe 107) 
vide for individual differences among 
students. 

The Learning Process. \Vhile it 
is not always a just criticism of teach- 
er education, still the methodology of 
college instruction is often said to fail 
to illustrate for prospective teachers 
the very principles of learning being 
discussed. The new Standard  sug- 
sests that the administration, instruc 
tional, and guidance programs ol 
every teac her education institution 
should be such as to provide stu- 
dents direct experience with princip- 
les of learning in action. This calls, 
for example, for cooperative planning 


and evaluation. for individual cumu- 
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lative records, and for democratic ad- 


ministration. 
A Spread in Responsibility 

Formerly the direct responsibility 
for the professional education (used 
in the narrow sense to reler to educa- 
tion courses and student teaching) 
was vested in a few faculty members 
of the education department and the 
supervision of student teaching. If 
the new Standard is to be fully imp- 
lemented, this situation cannot longer 
exist. It becomes imperative that all 
members ol the college staff share a 
joint responsibility for studying indi- 
vidual students, lor planning pro- 
grams to needs, interests, and 
abilities, and tor cuiding students 
through a sequence ol experiences. 
Further, it becomes imperative that 
professional personnel outside the col- 
lege he invited to make contribution 
io the program. Again, this does not 
negate the delegation ol special re- 
sponsibility to certain staff members 
(i.e. director ol student teaching, sup- 
ervising teachers, education depart- 
ment stall, personne! director) but 
rather makes essential the contribu 


tion ol all to a common goal. 


Signilicant Problems Emerging trom 
the New Standard 

Implementation of Standard VI as 
adopted brings into sharp locus some 
of 


under 


very diflicult problems. 
these problems have been 
study for a long time, and progress 
has been made toward solution. Some 
of these problems are made more crit- 
ical due to the nature olf Standard VI. 

Much experimentation and research 
are needed to determine elficient, 
economical, and protitable solutions 
to these problems. Among the difli- 
culties to be overcome needing im- 
mediate study are the following: 
|. The increase in quantity ol pro- 
lessional laboratory experiences cre 
ales a series of problems: 

a. Where and how shall the 
needed physical facilities be found? 

b. How shall teachers and other 
personnel in school and community 
settings be helped to provide the qual- 
ity of guidance needed by prospective 


teachers ? 
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c. How shall college personnel be 
increased to provide the individual 
suidance expected 7 

d. How shall the total curriculum 
pattern be adjusted to provide time 
for these prolessional laboratory ex- 
periences / 

2. How shall college instructors be 
made aware of their responsibilities 
in the total professional program? Of 
the need for demonstrating in action 
sound principles of administration, in- 
struction, and guidance / 

3. Whose obligation is it to make 
the financial resources available for 
the increased supervision of students 
in wide-spread school and community 
situations / 

4. What is the obligation of in- 
service personnel, state and local, to- 
ward the improvement of the pre- 
service program / 

There is need for individual and 
lor collective staff group study ol 
these problems. There is need for 
sharing of results among individuals 
and institutions so that cooperatively 
those engaged in pre-service teacher 
education might progress steadily to- 
ward the quality of teacher needed 


today. 


Principles of Elementary Educa. 
lion by Henry J. Otto. Ph.D. Rine- 
hart and Company, Inc., New York, 
1949. 

This book was written. according 
to the author, “for college under- 
oraduates taking their beginning 
course in education and for teachers 
and administrators in service who 
wish to reexamine their own convic- 
tions and practices, and to compare 
them with modern @muncepts in ele- 
mentary education.” 

The book is of large scope, leatur 
ing, as it does, the objectives ol the 
elementary school, the educative en- 
vironment of the child, at various age 
levels, the teacher in her role as ouide 
in the educative process, and her 
relations to the administration and to 


the community. 


One ot the high lights ot this book 
of 425 pages is a stimulating chapter 
in which live modern elementary 
schools are pictured in photograph 
and narrative. Dr. Otto summarizes 
this chapter as follows: 

“Although these schools are lo- 
cated in widely separated places, in 
widely different communities, and in 
widely dilferent surroundings, there 
are common elements in the school 
programs, as rellected in the five nar- 
ratives. [here is a common, genuine 
concern for children’s weliare, the 
teachers elfort to know and to under- 
stand the children, the teacher's effort 
to deal with children as individuals, 
the concern for well-rounded growth 
and development ol children, the use 
of neighborhood resources in the 
leaching program, the concern for so- 
cial and citizenship education as well 
as proliciency in the academic fields, 
Hlexible daily schedules, and multiple 
teaching techniques.” 

One hundred and forty-three pages 
of the book are devoted to amplifi- 
cation of the objectives of education 
as set forth by the Education Policies 
Commission in 1938. Emphasis is 
placed upon the realization of these 
objectives by elementary children, 
through participation in appropriate 
activities. 

That Dr. Otto believes in learning 
through the group process is clearly 
demonstrated in Part II, “Teaching.” 
The chapters in this section are cap- 
tioned, “The Children”, “‘€ srowing 
Lp and learning . “Living with 
Children”, and “Working with Chil- 
dren.” In closing this section, the 
author says: 

“An up-to-date and sound philos- 
ophy of living and working with 
children must permeate the entire 
school program. 

The last chapters of the book deal 
with the teacher as a person, citizen, 
and professional worker, and with 
such problems as training require- 
ments for teachers, tenure and retire- 
ment. 

If there is any criticism of the book, 
it is that it covers such a wide variety 
of topics that, of necessity. some must 


receive a lighter treatment than others. 
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This makes for a slight top-heaviness. 
The book should be of especial help 
lo prospective teachers and to those 
who have taught, but who need to 
bring themselves up-to-date concern- 
ing objectives of the modern elemen- 
lary school and some of the means ol 
carrying out these objectives elfec- 
tively. Fay Griffith 

FILM AND EDUCATION, By 
Godfrey M. Elliot. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, Inc., 1948. p. 397, 
7.90. 

Film and Education is an edited 
survey of the current status of the 
motion picture film in the five areas 
as follows: Nature of the Educational 
Film, Educational Film in the Class- 
room, Educational Film Outside the 
Classroom, Educational Film Abroad 
and Administrative Problems and 
Practices. 

Since the task of presenting such 
a survey “defies any single writer’ 
Mr. Elliot has enlisted thirty-six con- 
temporary authorities in specialized 
areas to present each of the many 
topics included in each of the five 
areas. Hence, the book presents a 
formidable array of authors and points 
of view otherwise impossible in one 
volume. Treatment of each topic is 
necessarily somewhat brief and is con- 
fined largely to the recent past and 
present status of the film medium 
with most attention given to the ed- 
ucational or school motion picture 
rather than including the wider range 
of productions in the 16 mm. area. 

It should be a welcome volume for 
the desk of all audio-visual practi- 
tioners at all levels of utilization, pro- 
duction, administration or training. 
Its convenience as a survey will be 
most helpful, being rather widely in- 
clusive in the range of subjects. Its 
limitation in all these areas is lack 
of details and actual suggestions for 
the ever expanding methods and areas 
of utilization of the motion picture. 
The introduction given to the wide 
variety of authors is likewise stimu- 
lating, strengthening its value for the 
library of any teacher training school, 


college, or University. 


V.L. Tatlock 


Historical Sociology. Harry Elmer 
Barnes, 15 East 40th Street, New 
York 19, New York, The Philosophi- 
cal Library. 1948. pp.10-182. 

This little volume by an eminent 
sociologist is an excellent, brief sur- 
vey of the origin, development. and 
contributions of historical sociology. 
However, except for its brevity, one 
searches in vain for a new or special 


contribution. Little, if any, material 


current world scene are stimulating 
but present no ideas that are new " 
sociological literature. 

The reader who accepts completely 
the dogma of “scientific sociology’ 
will agree with the author's views 
Those who, in addition to recognizing 
the value of scientific sociology, al 
value also in other approaches, will 
dissent with the author's evaluation 


of such eminent sociologists as Spen. 


is included that had not been writ 
len by the author in earlier volumes. 


The final chapters dealing with the 


ler, Toynbee, and Sorokin. 


—Cloyd Anthony 


Indiana State Teachers College 
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Francis P. Chisholm. A.B... Ph.D.. is a member of the | anguage 


Arts Committee of the 
current President of the International Society lor General Semantics. 
He has had numerous articles published including, “Reading In- 
struction” in Twentieth Century English and Introductory Lectures 


on General Semantics (Institute of General Semantics, 1944). 


Charles Roll, A.B.. A.M... is the author of the recently published 
biography, Colonel Dick Thompson. He also is the author of a five 
volume history titled Indiana—One Hundred and Fifty Years o| 


American Development. 


Paul F. Muse, B.S... M.A., Ph.D. will have his last two articles 
dealing with educational directions in America in the fall issues of 
the Journal. The articles are titled: The Nature of the | earning 
Process and the Function of the School, and Educational Implica- 


tions of a Democratic Philosophy of Education. 


Arthur FE. Lean, A.B.. MLA... Ph.D... taught for twelve years in 
both public and private secondary schools belore joining the faculty 
of Indiana State in 1948. He has published articles in School and 
Society and in Studies in the History of Education published by the 
University olf Michigan. 


Margaret Lindsey, B.S.. MLEd.. D.Ed.. has worked with the 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation on the research project: 
Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living. Her publications in- 
clude “Improving Everyday Living of Children” in School Executive 
and “School and Community laboratory I-xperiences. AATC, 


Rosemary Smith Wipert was graduated from Indiana State in 
1943 and since has taught in Boswell, Indiana and worked in the 
State Insurance Department in Indianapolis. She was appointed to 
her present position in August, 1948. 


Dennis Trueblood, B.S.. M.S., has had extensive experience with 
the types of techniques discussed in his article. Re ently he served as 
a workshop chairman at the University of Wisconsin Centennial! 
Symposium on Student Government in Higher Education. 


Ruth M. Harris read the paper presented here to the Personnel 
Section of the American Association of Colleges lor Teacher E-duca- 
tion at their national meeting in St. Louis on Feb. 23, 1949. 


Wisconsin Curriculum Study, and is the’ 
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May we suggest for the 
summer of 1949 Graduate 
Study at Indiana State 


De. SHRINER 


Director of 
Graduate Studies 


GRADUATE DEGREES 


The degrees conferred are Master of Arts and Master of Science. 

In collaboration with Indiana University School of Education a joint degree, 
Hoctor of Education, is offered. 

The Master of Arts presupposes the holding of an A.B. degree with language 
requirements equal to that of Indiana State Teachers Colle ‘ge or the meeting of 
those language requirements in addition to the requirements for the Master's 
Degree. | 

The work for the Master's Degree may meet the requirements for certificates 
in administration and supervision or specialization in a teaching area. The ad- 
ditional oraduate work bevond the Master's required of recent candidates 
lor the superintendent s certificate can be applied toward the doctorate in education. 


GRADUATE CURRICULUMS 
SUPERINTENDENT'S CERTIFICATE 
(Required of all applicants who be ‘gan their graduate work alter June 1, 1947). 

An applic ant fora superinte ‘ndent's certilicate. first grade, must il credits 
and quali lications approximate ‘ly as follows: (1) Hold a baccalaureate degree (or 
the ecuivale ‘nt) from a standard college or university; (2) Hold or be qualilied for 
a valid elementary or secondary teacher s certilicate; (3) Have had five vears suc- 
cesstul experience as an administrator, principal or teacher, three years of which 
must have been within the last preceding ten years (not including in this ten years 
period, lime spent in attending school): (4) Have completed two vears of graduate 
study (at least sixty semester hours) with a Master's Degree from standard college 
or university. 

High School Principal's Certificate 

Elementary School Principal's Certificate 

Elementary Supervisor s Certificate 

Supervision of Guidance Certificate 

Special Education of Mentally Retarded Certificate 

Speech Correction Specialist Certificate 

Hearing Therapy Specialist Certificate 

Librarian's First Grade Certificate 

Master Secondary School Teachers 

Supervisor of Teachers-in-Training Curriculum 

This curriculum is open to selected students on either the elementary or sec- 
ondary level. C andid. ites on the elementary level must also qualify for the Elemen- 
tary Supe rvisors Certificate. Candidates on the secondary level must qualify 
as a Master Teacher with at least 24 hours olf sraduate work in the academic major. 
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Famous Russian Folk Songs and 


Colorful Ensembles will be presented 


in a distinctive program by these five 


na ionally recognized artists when they 


appear for regular convocation 


Tuesday, July 12, 10 a.m., c.s.t. 


Student Union Auditorium 


ERM 
| 
> 


